Which to“ longer than liquid 


oil--because it does not drip or leak! 


Well prove claims made above - - with free testing sample! 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 
292 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 
Works: NEWARK, N. J. 


Southern District Manager: L. W. THOMASON, Charlotte, N. C. 


Charlotte, N. C. Spartanburg, 8. C. Greenville, 8. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
Providence, R. L. Detroit, Mich. Chicago, Ill. St. Louis, Mo. 


WAREHOUSES: 
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Reduce Loss From ”’Seconds” 
and Lower Loom Lubrication Cost 
with 
> —— 
TRADE MARR 


BELTING 


Something for nothing traps only 


the unwary. The careful buyer 
expects something for something. 


Cocheco Belting—made from the best belting leather, 
curried, finished and tested by processes developed in 75 
years of experience—is not cheap belting. Quality and 
length of service, however, make it an economical belting. 
Cocheco Belting has always been made with one idea—to 
provide the best belt possible for general transmission 
purposes, at an equitable cost. Cocheco users know what 
belt service means. Do you? 


I B. WILLIAMS & SONS 


DOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


New York, N. Y: Detroit, Mich. Greenville. S. C. 
Chicago, Ill. Charlotte, N. C. 


URTH STREET, CHARLOTTE, N. C. SUBSORIPTION 
PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 118 WEST FO 

$2.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. ENTERED AS SECOND CLASS MAIL MATTER MARCH 2, 1911, AT POSTOFFICE, CHARLOTTE 
UNDER ACT OF CONGRESS, MARCH 2, 1897. 
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MASTER MECHANICS, 


LANT SUPERINTENDENTS, ENGINEERS, 


BETWE 
comMP RUBBE LBS. 
RY 100 S. 
LB 
ER 
i 
g—200 LB® 
w re) | 
iGHT siD Tre ney Coodyea, o-R Bel will Pull 
BS - Your heaviest drive. at 25 to 00% 
pE—25 L lower tension because it hac a higzhe, Co. 
SLACK S| efliciens of friction Pulley-grip Unsur. 
Passed jn “Ny other type of rubber belt! 
This result. from new Coodyen,. non. 
TOSinous “°Mpound 80 tenacion. that it 
5 N eG P wil] not Chatter. “Tumble. bal] Up or Slip, 
Yio 125 1 Vhis “nduring grip Permits a ‘lack-tension 
SIDE “Peration that Msures longer belt 4nd hea, 
TIGH ing life — tha, reduces fastene, ‘roubles. 
the ‘ubrication Problems. and {rictiona) lOssex 
| 5-R de with S and — thay Cuts POWer Costs, Vhis has been 
QO. ave belt am 25% of Proved by OVer two Years test “€rvice on 
in its are hundrede of differen; industria] @pplica. 
peering sending pulley lions, 7 he G.T.M, Good, Car Technica) 
50 with or! Man be to, €Xxplain its SPecia] 
| ta 
con 2d vantages applied to “ny drive in 
in Your Plant. To bring him. Write 
5-R is made i $s, square- Goodyear \kron. Vhio. Or [Loe BELTs 
sily applied wi Ane, lif, lz — the “ar. MOLDED 
any standa est Goodyear Mechanica) Rub. 
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You Need Also Draper-made Repair Parts + Don't 
on Any Account Take a Chance with Substitutes 
on any Draper High Speed Looms of the X Family 


| DRAPER CORPORATION 
Atlanta Georgia Hopedale Massachusetts Spartanburg SC 


4 
| 
Installing 
Draper High Speed Looms 
| 
Is a Good Beginning 
Running Them to Get 
The Best That's in Them 
ls a Continuous Job 
You Can't Run Them 
As They Should Be Run | 
It You Use Poor Accessories | 
You Need Because 
Draper Shuttles They : 
Draper Bobbins Are Made 
Draper Drop Wires For Draper Looms 
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otton Utilization 
and New Industrial Uses 


By R. J. Cheathem 


In Charge of Cotton 


OTTON utilization in the United States presents a 

complex technological and economic field. much of 

which has never been fully explored. The lack of 
more definite information on many important phases of 
cotton utilization arises in part from the varying nature 
of the uses and factors affecting uses for cotton, from a 
technological and from an economic standpoint. A con- 
secutive series of statistical data and other detailed infor- 
mation relating to many of the more important of the 
numerous uses for cotton are also needed. 

Never has this problem been of more vital interest to 
cotton farmers than at the present. Exports of American 
cotton have decreased seriously during the last several 
years. And, although there is every reason to make 
vigorous efforts to increase world trade and to continue 
to export a substantial part of the American crop at a 
price sufficient to yield to farmers incomes that are com- 
mensurate with those of other groups, there is also need 
for a complete understanding of the factors affecting do- 
mestic utilization of cotton. This is especially necessary 
in connection with efforts to increase the use of cotton in 
this country. If successful, such work will result in addi- 
tional outlets for American cotton, and should tend to 
raise the standards of living in the United States. 

No attempt is made to present a complete analysis of 
cotton utilization in this country. But it is hoped that 
the information here given will be helpful in obtaining a 
better understanding of the domestic outlet for American 
cotton, as well as the scope of the field of cotton utiliza- 
tion and some of the problems encountered in its analysis 
and a better understanding of the development of new 
and extended uses. 

Domestic consumption of cotton amounted to about 
6,400,000 bales in 1935-36, against a 10-year average, 
ending with 1932-33, of 6,200,000 bales and a peak con- 
sumption of about 7,200,000 bales in 1926-27. This year 
(1936-37), consumption during the first three-quarters of 
the season was larger by approximately 1,350,000 bales, 
: *This report is based largely upon an address made before the 


a Farm Chemurgic Conference, Jackson, Miss., April 
2, 1987. 


Utilization Research 


or 29 per cent, than for the corresponding period in the 
previous year. Such an increase in domestic consumption 
is unusual and may mean that production of cotton yarn 
and cloth is in excess of current needs. It is regrettable 
that sufficient data are not available to make possible a 
full analysis of this situation. 


Utilization By Industries 


Cotton-textile manufacturing constitutes one of the 
principal industries in ths country, and the domestic mar- 
ket is a major outlet for American cotton. Figures re- 
lating to cotton manufacturing, published in the Biennial 
Census of Manufactures for 1935, show that this indus- 
try employed more than 383,000 wage earners and paid 
them about $248,000,000 in wages. The total value of 
products made in the industry in 1935 was in excess of | 
billion dollars, out of which costs of materials, including 
fuel and purchased electric energy, amounted to 61 per 
cent, wages 24 per cent, and other costs, including profits, 
about 15 per cent. Estimated on the basis of figures that 
approximate costs to Southern mills, the total value of 
cotton consumed in the United States during 1935-36 was 
about $435,000,000 or nearly double the wage bill for 
cotton mills in 1935. 

Cotton moves from the farm either directly or indi- 
rectly to domestic mills or into export. During the 10- 
year period ended with 1935-36 about 55 per cent of the 
total disappearance of American cotton in the United 
States was exported and 45 per cent was consumed in 
domestic mills, but during the last few years of this 
period exports were considerably smaller than domestic 
consumption. 

About 95 per cent of that part of the total consumption 
of American cotton that was utilized in the United States, 
along with a small quantity of foreign cotton, was spun 
into yarn in about 1,200 cotton mills. These mills are 
located principally in the cotton-growing States, and more 
than 84 per cent of the total consumption was spun into 
yarn in these States during 1935-36, as compared with 
approximately 68 per cent in 1925-26, 54 per cent in 
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1915-16, 50 per cent in 1905-06, and only 21 per cent in 
1889-90. The principal products of cotton mills are 
woven goods 12 inches or more in width. Other less im- 
portant products are cotton yarn and waste, sold to other 
industries, batting, wadding, mattress felts, etc. 

The total of nearly 2 billion pounds of cotton woven 
goods, over 12 inches in width, produced in this country 
in 1935 was distributed to the principal kinds of cloth as 
follows: 


Million 

Lbs. Jo 

Narrow sheetings, etc. 382 20 
Print cloth yarn fabrics 381 20 
Colored goods. etc.* 256 14 
Fine goods 169 9 
Wide sheetings, etc. 161 8 
Cotton duck 119 6 
Tire fabrics 118 6 
Napped fabrics 116 6 
Towels and toweling 80 4 
Pile fabrics, etc. 47 3 
Draperies and upholstery fabrics 40 2 
Bedspreads 17 l 
Other cotton cloth 22 l 
Total 1,908 100 


Although rather complete data are available on mill 
consumption of cotton in the United States, and the 
biennial census figures show the production of various 
kinds of cloth classified by trade designations, a complete 
analysis of all kinds of cloth by uses has never been made. 
Surveys of this kind, along with a study of the factors 
affecting the uses of various fabrics for specific purposes, 
and the quantitative requirements of each for various 
qualities of raw cotton, are necessary for a better under- 
standing of the problems involved in developing new uses 
for cotton and in determining the direction of quality 
improvement or adjustment work. 


It is estimated that, during recent years, for each man, 
woman or child in the United States, something like 10 
pounds of cotton, on the average, were used annually for 
clothing and about 5 pounds for household purposes. This 
leaves an estimated 10 pounds used for industrial pur- 
poses. These figures indicate the extent to which the 
total outlet for cotton in this country has become depend- 
ent upon industrial uses. 

Although clothing and household uses still constitute 
the bulk of the requirements for cotton, the industrial 
held of uses has continued to expand, notwithstanding 
competition from jute, paper and other competitive mate- 
rials. Outstanding among the uses classified as industrial 
are (1) automobile tire fabrics and textile materials used 
in car bodies, (2) bag fabrics, (3) pyroxylin-coated fab- 
rics, (4) belts and belting, and (5) filter cloths. The 
increased use of cotton for these and similar purposes has 
probably made cotton consumption increasingly sensitive 
to changes in the business cycle. 

Even if cotton were used solely for clothing and house- 
hold purposes, mill consumption, as well as ultimate con- 
sumption, would reflect changes in industrial activity to a 
marked extent because of the relationship between factory 
production and the purchasing power of a large group of 
consumers. There is reason to believe, however, that the 
utilization of cotton for wearing apparel and in homes is 
less affected by fluctuations in the level of industrial 
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activity than is the utilization of cotton for industrial 
purposes. This seems to be a logical inference, although 
statistics on this point are fragmentary. Cotton is not 
used extensively in those kinds of clothing materials that 
might be termed luxury fabrics. In fact, fabrics for cloth- 
ing, among which cotton is outstanding, probably rank 
second only to food among necessities. This tends to 
lessen the effect of changes in payrolls upon the use of 
cotton for clothing and household purposes. 


Thus it is concluded that the demand for cotton, along 
with its sensitivity to changes in industrial production, is 
becoming more and more closely related to the output o/ 
industry because of the increase in the proportion of cot- 
ton used for purposes other than clothing and household 
goods. In this respect, cotton utilization in this country 
seems to differ from that in most foreign countries, as a 
much smaller proportion of cotton is believed to be used 
for industrial purposes in foreign countries than in the 
United States. 

Another feature is the wide difference between the per- 
capita consumption of cotton in the leading foreign coun- 
tries and in the United States. Here again, available in 
formation is not complete nor are available data entirely 
satisfactory. But according to the best data available, it 
appears that per capita consumption of cotton in Europe 
is probably, on the average, no more than one-half of that 
in the United States, in Japan approximately one-third, 
and in India and China approximately one-sixth. These 
figures for India and China include estimates for large 
quantities of raw cotton used in household spinning and 
weaving, and for similar purposes. 

There is doubtless an opportunity to increase the use 
of cotton by making it more adaptable for clothing and 
for certain other purposes and thus to displace fabrics 
made from rayon, silk and other fibers, or at least to stop 
their inroads on the cotton market. And it will probably 
be possible further to reduce the costs of cotton articles to 
consumers and thus increase the use of cotton. But the 


use of cotton articles by ultimate users is dependent in 


large part upon the income of individual consumers. The 
bringing about of this increase involves an increase in 
the standard of living for the country as a whole and 
especially for that one-third of the population which 
President Roosevelt has referred to as “ill-clad.”’ This 
problem is beyond the scope of this report. 

On the other hand, there appears to be an opportunity 
to increase the use of cotton for industrial purposes, irre- 
spective of an increased general standard of living. But 
before going into a discussion of the development of in- 
dustrial uses for cotton, there are one or two other points 
that need consideration. 


Need for Additional Information On Quality 


Regarding qualitative aspects of cotton utilization 
much investigation and analysis remain to be done. This 
is important because it constitutes one of the fundamental 
aspects in the development of guides for adjustment and 
improvement programs in regard to cotton quality which 
are now receiving much attention. Complete studies of 
the various grades and staple lengths of cotton utilized 
for important purposes, along with the economic and tech- 
nological factors affecting their use for these purposes, 
would be the first step in such an undertaking. 
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To be more specific, definite answers to the following 
and similar questions have not been made: 

1. For making print cloths, how much more is 1'4- 
inch cotton worth than 1-inch cotton? 

2. For making denims how much more is I1-inch cot- 
ton worth than 7-inch cotton? 

The answers to these and similar questions involve a 
determination of the comparative spinning utility of the 
various grades, staple lengths and characters of cotton for 
particular uses and the added utility or durability of the 
finished textile materials: The answers to such questions 
are fundamental to any quality-improvement program 
and are needed in order to give a more intelligent indica- 
tion of those qualities of cotton that individual farmers 
can grow to the best advantage. 

Annual figures showing the grade and staple length ol 
all cotton consumed in the United States would be help- 
ful as would similar data for cotton exports. It would be 
possible through the collection of figures on cotton ex- 
ports, by qualities, to compute the grade and staple 
lengths of total cotton consumed each year in domestic 
mills. But the fundamental need from the standpoint of 
a better understanding of cotton utilization is not the 
compilation of routine statistics. What is needed is the 
collection and analysis of detailed information on the 
requirements both quantitatively and qualitatively for 
cotton in particular industries and for specific purposes. 


New and Extended Textile Uses 


The use of cotton for industrial purposes is becoming 
more and more important. Here the major interest is 
economy and usefulness in the production of such articles 
and materials as bag fabrics, wrapping materials, tire 
fabrics and yarns, and coated fabrics. The field of in- 
dustrial cotton utilization borders that of jute and various 
hard fibers, as well as paper, and the recent development 
of a rayon tire fabric indicates that rayon may be enter- 
ing the industrial field, whereas heretofore it has been 
confined largely to clothing and household uses. For this 
reason the increased use of cotton through new and im- 
proved produces tends to narrow the use of its competi- 
tors just as the increased use of new fibers like rayon 
tends to lessen the use of cotton and other natural fibers. 
Nevertheless, occasionally some new use for cotton is 
found where other textiles are not in general use, as will 
be indicated by the following uses, which are illustrative 
of those developed by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics in co-operation with various agencies, particularly 
North Carolina State College, University of North Caro- 
lina, 

Consumer Packaging of Fruits and Vegetables.—-Open- 
mesh bags for the consumer packaging of fruits and vege- 
tables constitute one example of a new use developed by 
this Bureau aud its co-operators, which at the time did 
not affect the use of other textile materials. That is, 
except for a few bags made from woven spun paper, fab- 
rics were not used in this field before the development of 
a suitable cotton bag. As a result, consumers were bene- 
hted by the economical and durable package for. various 
food products and cotton farmers and manufacturers were 
benefited by the additional outlet for cotton and cotton 
textiles. 

Road Fabrics—Development of a cotton fabric for 
reinforcing bituminous-surfaced roads is an example of 
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the importance of co-ordinated effort in new uses work, 
as well as other forms of research. The development of 
this road fabric was begun by highway engineers seeking 
an economical reinforcement material. The Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics studied the requirements of such 
material and in co-operation with the North Carolina 
State College of Agriculture and Engineering of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina developed and designed a new 
cotton fabric. The Cotton-Textile Institute and other 
agencies did effective work in demonstrating its possibili- 
ties and potentialities. The Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration and the Bureau of Public Roads provided a 
program and a means by which the material is being 
tested in practically all parts of the country. 
ordinated efforts need to be extended. 

Bags for Sugar. 


Such 


In uses in which a new material is 
clearly needed, systematic development is essential and 
its objectives are more apparent than in some other un- 
dertakings. The Bureau’s development of a cotton bag 
for Hawaiian raw sugar, if economically successful, would 
result in the additional consumption of about 10,000 
bales of cotton. This work may be open to criticism on 
the ground that it is mere displacement of jute by cotton, 
but such work is not designed merely to displace one 
textile with another. It is designed to obtain maximum 
and lasting usefulness for cheaper and better adapted 
products made from cotton. 

It is also recognized that unless cotton products have 
superior utility, they cannot permanently displace mate- 
rials made from cheaper products like jute and paper. 
Hence the work of this kind is designed to develop mul- 
tiple-trip cotton containers. In this way it is hoped to 
provide a cotton bag more suitable and more economica! 
than the containers now in use. Cotton manufacturers 
and cotton bag manufacturers, as well as sugar producers 
and refiners, are co-operating in an effort to develop an 
improved package for Hawaiian raw sugar. 

Furthermore, the Bureau recently has extended this 
work to include tests for for Cuban 
sugar. These tests are being conducted in co-operation 
with the North Carolina State College of Agriculture and 
Engineering of the University of North Carolina. The 
Cotton-Textile Institute is also co-operating in test ship- . 
ments of Cuban sugar in this kind of fabric. 


cotton containers 


Cotton Bagging for Cotton.—-Sometimes the use of 
the most economical products may be prevented by estab- 
lished commercial customs or practices. Here the need 
for co-operation and understanding of users is apparent. 
For example, the Bureau has developed a cotton material 
for covering cotton bales, which apparently would have 
been more economical than jute bagging in some years if 
cotton were sold on the basis of net-weight, but gross- 
weight trading is a practice of long standing in the cotton 
industry of the United States. 

Net-weight trading is objected to upon the ground that 
the farmer would not receive payment for the weight of 
the bagging and ties, and hence would receive a slightly 
lower price per bale than he would have received unde: 
the system of gross-weight trading. The soundness of 
this objection is questioned by most unbiased agencies 
that have studied the problem—including the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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Devoted to Practical Questions and Answers Submitted by Our Readers 


Reply To “Cleaner” 


(Wants System for Replacing Long Draft Aprons) 


Editor: 


Probably the simplest method of getting rid of your 
trouble with aprons being put on wrong is to get a com- 
mon stamping pad and rubber stamp and stamp the 
aprons before they are taken off. You can probably find 
an old stamp around the office somewhere, and with a 
knife it is a simple matter to cut the rubber so that it will 
be somewhat similar to an arrow. Then have one of the 
cleaners go down each side before any aprons are taken 
anff, and stamp the direction of rotation on each apron. 
This will only take a few minutes. Then as the aprons 
are replaced the direction of rotation will be plainly seen. 


You did not state in the question whether or not you 
had this trouble with both top and bottom aprons, but | 
am assuming that you do not remove the bottom aprons 
for cleaning the steel rollers. If you do you are doing 
work for nothing, and taking a further chance on mixing 
your aprons. The best method for cleaning the bottom 
steel roller is to slide the aprons away from a section 
about four or five feet long, then clean that space, slide 
the aprons back to the clean space and clean the rest of 
the roller. Cut off the bad aprons and then slide the new 
ones on from one end. This will save you time and 
trouble. J.C. Wyte. 


Wants Remedy for Cracks in Cloth 


Editor: 


If any reader of the BULLETIN can and will tell me 
what to do in order to stop one of my four harness drill 
looms making cracks in the cloth I will surely appreciate 
it. 

Our looms have a worm take-up and a chain friction 
let-off. 

Those cracks are not like thin places. They are made 
only once in a while when the loom stops with a broken 
warp end. 

The cloth looks like a whole pick of filling had been 
pulled out after weaving, but it is not a miss-pick, just a 
crack. 

We have done all we can, even to replacing the chains 
with ropes covered with graphite. 


Harness is set perfect and the whole take-up works 


free. DESIDERATE.”’ 


Reply to “Manager” 
(How Many Yards?) 


Editor: 


Replying to “Manager,” will advise that the waste on 
your spoolers and warpers can be ignored. 

The waste on slasher about one-tenth of one per cent. 

That of the drawing in or tying in together with that 
of the loom, such as the first and last ends of the warps 
should not be over one-fifth of one per cent. 

The seconds, short ends and clippings in the cloth room 
should not be over 3 per cent. 

Adding these up with the 5.3 per cent for warp con- 
traction, we get 8.6 per cent. 

It will take 543,000 yards of warp yarn with 1176 ends 
in each warp, or in one continuous thread there will be 
638,568,000 yards and will weigh 76,020 pounds. 

“GEORGE.” 


Wants Identification of Stains 


Editor: 


We are having a certain amount of dark threads in our 
cloth which we believe originate in the roving from such 
things as extra heavy crayon marks (not red crayon), 
soot from passing switch engine coming into speeder 
room, dirty or oily waste getting in roving. Could some 
chemically trained reader suggest a specific method ot 
positively identifying each of these defects so that there 
would be no doubt as to the exact cause of the trouble. | 
might add that soaking in carbon-tetrachloride has no 
effect on removing these discolorations. Boiling and 
washing in plain soap and water weakens but does not 
remove the stain. 


Wants Dope on Chalk for Spinning Room 


Editor: 


Since we are running a large number of counts of filling 
we are forced to use chalk marking to prevent the counts 
from getting mixed. Lately we have had several com- 
plaints from customers saying that the chalk marks do 
not all come out in finishing the goods. Is there a chalk 
on the market that is guaranteed to come out in finishing 
the goods? “SuPT.” 
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One expects transmission equipment to be statically 
balanced, but Allis-Chalmers has now made, com- 
mercially available, a Texrope Sheave with the finest 
Dynamic Balance, for applications that require com- 
plete lack of vibration at all speeds. Not all applica- 
tions require this extreme precision, but Allis-Chalmers 
has made it available for those that do, and the engi- 
neering ability capable of producing the Allis- 
Chalmers Dynamically Balanced Texrope Sheave is 
inherent in all Texrope equipment. e Allis-Chalmers 
engineers conceived and developed the multiple V-Belt 
principle, the Duro-Brace Texrope Sheave, Vari-Pitch 
Texrope Sheave, and now offer a new high standard 
in Dynamically Balanced Sheaves for Texrope V-Belt 
Drives. If you want the finest and the most 
advanced multiple V-Belt transmission 
equipment, for every application, you 


want Allis-Chalmers Texrope Drives. 


Write for Vari-Pitch Bulletin 
No. 1261 


Belts by Goodrich 
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Responsibilities 
Industrial Government 


(Charlotte Observer) 


The American social scheme of the future hangs for its 
success and development more upon the character of em- 
ployer-employee relationship than upon any other single 
factor. 


Pretty much of everything else is now out of the way 
of its happy and prosperous expansion except the rubbish 
which this issue continuously piles up in the way. 

In this immediate equation, we propose to submit that 
industrial management has a vital and 
gation to face of its own voltion and without the compul- 
sion of the law and the Federal Government. 


inescapable obli- 


The latter has laid heavy impositions upon such man- 
agement in order to enforce upon it proper respect for 
and consideration of what that government 
be the rights of labor. 


conceives to 


But, even so, just as long as everything that is done js 
in order to bring about the merely technical phases of a 
proper industrial relationship and nothing is done to in- 
spire such attitudes from the individual conscience ol 
men, the program is as a sounding brass and tinkling 
cymbal, 

What we are driving at is that this essentially vital in 
dustrial relationship that makes for peace and content- 
ment and prosperity for both parties. capital and labor, 
must be developed from within instead of coerced from 
without. 

To this end, it would seem that private management 
might wisely undertake. by conference and consultation. 
to work out a code of ethics or to agree upon a statement 
of principles for uniform application which would embody 
its attitude and its policies in this respect. 

As things have always stood, with. of course, isolated 
exceptions, industrial workers have had no such intimacy 
of contact with industrial management as would acquaint 
them with these attitudes and policies on the part of their 
employers. They had no way of knowing what was in 
the hearts of their employers. The latter made no effort 
to inform on this important point. 

Employees, of course, want to know whether or no’ 
their employers have any interest in them personally or 
in their industrial destiny. 

Employers ought to want to know the same thing as to 
their employees. But the old relationships have been 
fatally deficient in those provisions or conventions or 
procedures by which the individual worker could avail 
himself of contact with his employer and thus to receive 
promptly, fully and sympathetically the attention which 
his problem requires. 
law 


The circumstance that there is now a Federal 


which compels industrial management to comply with 
certain demands which employees may make upon them 
having to do with the conditions. wages, hours and other 


lactors relating to their employment, in no sense covers 
the case we have in mind. 


As a matter of fact, there is a sense in which it only 
complicates the problem of creating a happy and easy- 
going and profitable industrial intimacy between those 
who hire and those who are hired. 


Management, under this law, MUST and MUST NOT 
do certain things. 


It must recognize group action on the part of their em- 
ployees. 


lt must not interfere with their employees in-any or- 
ganizational move. 


it must do this and must not do that. but these Federal 
compulsions and Federal prohibitions alike fail to reach 
to the heart of the real issue of creating friendly and co- 
operative understanding and attitudes between employers 
and employees. 


industrial management, as we view it, should approach 
this problem not so much from the angle of what it 
MUST or MUST NOT do as from the angle of what it 
SHOULD DO in response to its own humane convictions 
and its own sense of social responsibility in order to con- 
tribute to industrial progress. 


The procedures in the past have been largely confined 
to action on the part of labor in taking their grievances 
or making their protests or carrying their demands to its 
employers. 


How much better it would be if now this policy could 
be reversed and industrial management would take its 
statement of principles and its accepted and adopted code 
of ethics to its employees before the latter is driven to 
irritations and frictions, due in many instances to a lack 
of understanding and knowledge of what are the policies 
of employers. 


For instance, if the Southern cotton textile manufac- 
turers could agree on a uniform program of operation in 
their plants, based upon hours and wages and conditions; 
which would conspire to the economic well-being and in- 
dependence of their workers and at the same time con- 
tribute vitally to the scheme of social progress, and then 
lay such an agreement or code of principles and policies 
in the laps of their employees, such action would strike 
the armament of aggression from the hands of these em- 
ployees if such a protocol was what it should be. 

The latter would thus know and understand the social 
attitudes of these manufacturers before resorting to the 
estranging techniques of bitterness and enmity which at 
last usually issue in strikes. | 

And knowing of these attitudes. the urge to antagon- 
isms would be smothered, and in its stead. would flower a 
spirit of sympathy and understanding and co-operation 
and peace in this industry. 
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Cotton Utilization and New Industrial Uses 
(Continued from Page 7) 


It is maintained that under a system of net-weight 
trading farmers would actually receive a higher price per 
pound for cotton and a slightly higher price per bale than 
they would receive under a gross-weight system, because 
part of the saving resulting from the use of lighter weight 
bagging material and the better protection afforded the 
cotton bales would be reflected back to them in a better 
price for their cotton. Moreover, under a net-weight 
system of trading, an additional incentive would be sup- 
plied to adopt more efficient and lighter-weight bagging 
materials and ties. Thus, increasing the use of cotton for 
this purpose involves the problem of demonstrating to 
farmers and to the trade the advantages of net-weight 
trading as compared with the gross-weight system now 
generally used and of developing practical means of 
changing cotton-handling practices. 

Chemical Uses 

So far, the Bureau of Agricultural Economics has de- 
voted most of its attention and facilities to textile uses 
for cotton and has not gone into the field of chemical re- 
search. At present, however, some work of this nature 
is being considered in connection with treatments and 
processes for cotton fibers and fabrics which may increase 
their adaptability and extend their use. It is important 
to bear in mind the words of caution recently given by 
Dr. A. G. Black, Chief of the Bureau—“. . . the main 
additional uses found for cotton have been as fabrics, 
particularly special designs and adaptations, and not in 
using cotton as a chemical compound serving as a com- 
ponent in a formula responsible for some new product. 
In fact, we have seen that cotton has some rather stiff 
opposition to face from wood pulp and other raw mate- 
rial. This is not to say, however, that the door is closed 
to discovery of that kind. In the case of cotton seed oil 
and products the chemists may make outstanding contri- 
butions and they should be encouraged. We have noticed 
also that in order to serve certain purposes cotton would 
have to be available to the manufacturers at very rauch 
less than its present market price—perhaps only one- 
third of its present price. In a case of that kind, the 
apparent point of focus for research should be on lower- 
ing production costs fer the farmer and we know that 
there are some very definite limitations in that regard. 
We have learned, I believe, that 5-cent cotton, while it 
might be desirable from a standpoint of certain manufac- 
turers of cotton for industrial uses, is by no means satis- 
factory to farmers and to others dependent upon the 
cotton economy.” 

This statement expresses the conclusions of the Bu- 
reau as to the extension of cotton through chemistry. As 
a chemical product the cotton fiber is near to pure cellu- 
lose and there are many other such sources. Foremost 
among them, of course, is wood. Therefore, under pres- 
ent conditions the development of new chemical products 
from cotton is not so much a chemical problem as an 
economic one. ‘The question is, ‘What is the most eco- 
nomical source of cellulose—wood, cotton, or some other 
raw material?’’ At present, wood has a decided advan- 
tage in this respect. 

This point of view has also been stated by Dr. C. M. A. 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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A New Book on an 
Important Subject 


Modern Draiting 


in Cotton Spinning 


An interesting and exhaustive work on drafting 
and its importance to the whole sequence of 
cotton manufacturing from the boll to the 
finished yarn. 


by J. NOGUERA 


Managing Director of the Casablancas 
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In Textile Mill Equipment and Processes 


How To Run a Lathe 


The thirty-third edition of the ma- 
chinists manual, “How To Run a 
Lathe,” has recently been announced 
by its publisher, The South Bend 
Lathe Works, South Bend, Ind. The 
new edition of “How To Run a 
Lathe” has 160 pages and is said to 
contain the latest and most authorita- 
tive information about the funda- 
mental operations of modern lathe 
practice. Instructions on every phase 
of lathe work are given in detail in 
easily understandable language and 
accompanied with more than 300 il- 
lustrations. 

The book was originally jntroduc- 
ed in 1907 in the form of a 16-page 


TO.RUNA 
LATHE 


we 


a 
a 


manual. In the last 30 years more 
than 1,500,000 copies have been 
printed and are in use throughout the 
world. “How To Run a Lathe” has 
been printed in four languages and 
has been used as a book of instruc- 
tion technical schools, trade 
schools, apprentice shops, etc. 

The book is used as a reference by 
those engaged in metal working oper- 
ations. The instruction it contains 
is said to have proved a great boon 
for the homeshop enthusiasts and 
hobbyists, anxious to expand their 
interest into metal working projects, 


but more or less unacquainted with 
the use of metal working equipment. 

Besides dealing with all types of 
lathe work and showing the set-up 
for doing every kind of a lathe job, 
the book also includes useful shop 
information of a general nature, such 
as reference tables and formulae, ta- 
bles of cutting speeds of metals, ap- 
plication of lathe tools, cutting screw 
threads, metric screw threads, taper 
turning and boring, milling and key- 
way cutting, bushing work, gear cut- 
ting, proper application and types of 
drives, shop hints and short cuts, etc. 

A copy may be obtained by writing 
to the South Bend Lathe Works, $S 
Bend, Ind. 


New Book On Electric Motors 


The Louis Allis Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., has issued a 60-page book 
describing the construction, features, 
advantages and applications of prac- 


tically every commercial type electric 
motor. 

This complete 60-page book also 
is said to include valuable engineer- 
ing data on various types of special 
motor applications and construction. 

It includes a detailed analysis of 


the characteristics of squirrel cage 
motors, motors for centrifugals, etc. 

A copy of this illustrated, colored 
book will be sent no charge to any- 
one directly interested in the pur- 
chase, operation or maintenance of 
electric motors if requested on com- 
pany stationery. 


New Swing Tenter 


A new Swing Tenter, designed and 
built along the same lines and con- 
taining a majority of the patented 
features of the double beam auto- 
matic ball bearing tenter, has been 
introduced to the trade by the Tex- 
tile-Finishing Machinery Company. 

Special attention is called to the 


on previously designed machines of 
this type, according to the makers. 
The drive has been so designed in 
relation to the swing motion as to 
obtain a uniform travel of the goods 
at all positions of the swing, thereby 
providing a uniform tension on the 
filling threads during the entire travel 
of the goods over the enter and re- 
sulting in a uniform finish on all 


individual drive of the swing beam 
motion; this is said to permit the 
independent operation and control of 
the speed of same over wide limits. 
It has been found possible to operate 
the forward motion of the tenter or 
the fabric travel at speeds unequalled 


parts of the goods. This develop- 
ment is accomplished, it is claimed, 
with vibration minimized to the limit 
through the medium of ball bearings, 
cut gearing, built-in gear reduction 
units, cashion type swing motion, 
etc. 
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Barnesville Mill Employees Oust Organizer Of 
C. 1. O. 


Barnesville, Ga.—Indignant over alleged attempts to 
enlist them under the C. I. O. banner, approximately 100 
women workers of the William Carter Knitting Mills 
here escorted a young woman organizer, Miss Billie 
Bailey out of town. 

With no show of violence the mill employees conduct- 
ed Miss Bailey to her hotel, ordered her to pack her be- 
longings, and then secured automobile transportation for 
her return to Atlanta. 


Regional Research Laboratory 


Senator Bilbo of Mississippi has introduced a bill to 
appropriate $250,000 for a regional research laboratory 
for development of industrial uses for Southern agricul- 
tural products. 

There is the presumption that the research laboratory 
will be located in North Carolina or South Carolina. 

Senator Bilbo read to the Senate the following letter 
of approval from President Roosevelt: 

“IT consider the aims and purposes of the project highly 
meritorious and would be willing to favor the Federal 
government doing its part to further them. I do not feel, 
however, that this part should consist of financing the 
project wholly at the expense of the government. It 
would seem that since the matter is of such importance 
to the Southern States, particularly those in the cotton 
belt, that the States concerned should be willing to co- 
operate to the extent of furnishing the necessary buildings 
and grounds, leaving to the government the cost of fur- 
nishing the necessary equipment and conduct of research 
activities, 

“In order: not to impose too great a burden at this 
time, when the financial situation of the government and 
of the States concerned is not as favorable as might be 
desired, I would suggest that the project might be initi- 
ated by providing for the proposed research laboratory, 
to be devoted to the South’s principal agricultural prod- 
uct—the cotton plant—including the utilization of the 
raw cotton, stalks, seed, burrs, etc. I am advised that 
the cost of such a unit would be approximately $250,000 
tor building and grounds and $250,000 for equipment 
and operation the first year, and that thereafter the cost 
of operation would be about $250,000 a year. It is my 
thought that, as the financial situation improves so as to 
justify such action, additional building units might be 
provided from time to time and research activities under- 
taken with respect to other major agricultural products 
of the Southern States. 

“It you should see fit to redraft your bill to set forth a 
plan along the lines above suggested, I should be glad to 
give it my approval.” 


Real Silk Hosiery Reports Loss 

Chicago, Ill.—-G. A. Efroymson, president of Real Silk 
Hosiery Mills, Indianapolis, states a preliminary estimate 
for the six months ended June 30th will show a consoli- 
dated loss of $50,733 after all charges and taxes except 
surtax on undistributed profits. This is subject to audi- 
tor now being conducted. 

Mr. Efroymson does not release the profit figure for the 
corresponding period of last year. 3 
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of Uninterrupted Service 


No factory is immune to the hazards of the elements 


We can not eliminate these hazards, but we can and have built up 
reserve defense against them in the form of 3 separate manufacturing 
plants in three widely different localities. 


While each factory has its specialty, all of them are well equipped to 
make any card clothing item in our line, if the occasion demands 
Hence, if one (or even two) of our factories is temporarily disabled, 
we still have a factory left that can give you reasonably prompt 
service. 


When you specify Ashworth, you get not only the best in card cloth- 
ing but also a TRIPLE GUARANTEE of uninterrupted service 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC. 


Woolen Division; AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. 


Factories in Fall River, Worcester and Philadelphia 
Sales Offices and Repair Shops in Charlotte, Atlanta and Greenville 


Southwestern Representative: Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


PRODUCTS AND SERVICES: Card Clothing for Cotton, Wool, Worsted, Silkk and 
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Personal News 


B. K. Sharp is now overseer of spinning at Oconee 
Mills, Inc., Westminster, S. C. 


R. C. Forrest is now general manager of the California 
Cotton Mills at Selma, Ala., and Uniontown, Ala. 


C. M. Deanhart has been promoted from frame hand 
to second hand carding at the Riverside plant of the Gos- 
sett Mills, Anderson, S. C. 


Ben Cone has been named a member of the Greensboro 
(N. C.) 1937-1938 Community Chest Executive Cam- 
paign Committee. 


S. C. Davis, formerly overseer carding and spinning at 
Talladega (Ala.) Cotton Factory, is now with Callaway 
Mills, LaGrange, Ga., in the weaving department. 


E. C. Cobb has been made overseer of carding at 
Oconee Mills, Inc., Westminster, 5. C. 


John R. Tolar, president of Tolar, Hart & Holt Mills, 
Fayetteville, N. C., was ordained to the priesthood of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church July 29th. 


L. N. Kincaid, formerly with National Weaving Com- 
pany, Lowell, N. C., is now master mechanic at the Thrift 
Mill of The Kendall Company, Paw Creek, N. C. 


Paul Hawkins has been promoted from second hand in 
carding to second hand in carding, spinning and winding 
at the Riverside plant of Gossett Mills, Anderson, 5. C. 


A. G. Myers, president of Textiles, Inc., Gastonia, N. 
C., and official of other mills and a banker, is a patient at 
Duke Hospital at Durham, N. C., where he is undergoing 
treatment. He is said to be improving. 


S. C. Mahaffey, formerly night superintendent for four 
years with Frank Ix & Sons, Inc., of Charlottesville, Va., 
has accepted a similar position with the Middletown Silk 
Company, Middletown, Conn. 


W. B. Williams, formerly overseer of weaving at Cal- 
houn (S. C.) Mills, has been transferred to the same 
position at Toxaway Plant, Gossett Mills, Anderson, 5. C. 


|. A. McGaha is now overseer of the cloth room at Na- 
tional Weaving Company, Lowell, N. C. 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 
Manufactured by 


Clinton Company 
CLINTON, IOWA 
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T. H. Wood is now manager of the Oconee Mills, Inc., 
Westminster, S. C. 


W. F. Summers has resigned as superintendent of 
Mooresville Cotton Mills, Mooresville, N. C. 


W. W. Ingle, formerly with the E. M. Holt Plaid Mills, 
Burlington, N. C., is now connected with the Charlotte 
Chemical Laboratories, Inc., Charlotte, N. C., and is 
working in the laboratory. 


Mr. and Mrs. Joseph R. Halstead, of the Hamilton 
Machinery Company, Charlotte, N. C., are now located 
in Gastonia, N. C. They are making their home at 514 
South street. 


Robert Bunn, formerly superintendent of the Harriet 
Cotton Mills No. 3 at South Henderson, N. C., has been 
appointed superintendent of the Henderson Cotton Mills 
at North Henderson, N. C., to succeed his father, J. 
Harry Bunn, who served in that capacity for nearly 30 
years and who died recently. 


Capt. Ellison Smyth, president of the Balfour Mills, 
pioneer cotton manufacturer and dean of Southern cotton 
manufacturers, is ill at his home, “Connemara,” at Flat 
Rock, N.C. His daughter, Mrs. A. Foster McKissick, of 
Greenville, S. C., is with him. Captain Smyth will be 90 
years old on October 26th. 


Stafford G. Cowan has been appointed Eastern district 
manager of sales for Hoover Hosiery Company, Con- 
cord,.N. C. He will be in charge of the company’s local 
office, with temporary headquarters at 389 Fifth avenue, 
New York City. 

Mr. Cowan recently resigned from the Dexdale Hos- 
iery Mills, as noted. 


David C. Carroll, attorney of Bennettsville, S. C., was 
recently elected to the board of trustees of Marlboro Cot- 
ton Mills, McColl, S. C., to fill the vacancy left by the 
resignation of E. E. Strudwick, of Richmond, Va. Mr. 
Carroll has represented the mills as legal counsel for sev- 
eral years, during which time he has attended the board 
meetings. 


W. T. Hunt has resigned his position at Lumberton, N. 
C., to accept one as superintendent, York Yarn Mills, 
Inc., York, S. C. 


E. E. Yake Made Director of Royce Chemical Co. 


At the annual meeting of the board of directors of the 
Royce Chemical Company, Carlton Hill, N. J., E. E. 
Yake was elected a director of the company. There has 
been no change in the board since the company was or- 
ganized almost ten years ago, and the enlargement was 
made at this time to parallel the company’s growth. Mr. 
Yake joined the Royce Chemical Company January 1, 
1937, as assistant to the president. 


Veeder-Root Moves Greenville Office 


Southern salesheadquarters of Veeder-Root, Inc., man- 
ufacturers of counting devices for the textile industry, 
have been moved to 231 West Washington street, Green- 
ville, S. C. 

Edwin Howard is Southern manager of Veeder-Root. 
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W. B. Strickland To Represent Stein, Hall & Co. 


W. B. Strickland has succeeded Russell Gill, resigned, 
as sales representative for Stein, Hall & Co., New York 
City, manufacturers of starches, dextrines and gums, in 
the Georgia, Alabama and Tennessee territory of the 
company. Mr. Strickland has been with Stein, Hall for 
several years, first in the research laboratory in Charlotte, 
N. C., and later as sales representative in Tennessee. He 
is a graduate of Alabama Polytechnic Institute and has 
had practical mill experience. 


Personnel Changes At Davidson Mills 

Davidson, N. C.—At a meeting of the directors of the 
Davidson Cotton Mills, Inc., C. W. Byrd, of Concord, N. 
C., was elected president to succeed T. H. Webb, also of 
Concord. 

Mr. Webb gave up his position with the mill to devote 
more time to the Geigy Company, dyestuff manufactur- 
ing concern. 

Mr. Byrd retains his office as mill treasurer and is suc- 
ceeded as secretary by C. A. Potts, of Davidson. 

W. W. Flowe, of Concord, was elected a director to 
succeed Mr. Webb. 


Link-Belt Co. Reports Increase 

Chicago.—Link belt Company and subsidiaries report 
for six months ended June 30, 1937, net profit of $1,738,- 
585 after depreciation, normal Federal income taxes, etc.., 
but before surtax on undistributed profits, equivalent 
after dividend requirements on 6% per cent preferred 
stock, to $2.41 a share on 675,573 no-par shares of com- 
mon stock, excluding shares in treasury. 

This compares with $758,322 or 95 cents a common 
share in first half of 1936. 

For quarter ended June 30, 1937, indicated net profit 
(based on a comparison of company’s reports for first 
quarter of fiscal year and the six months period was $1,- 
000,999 equal to $1.40 a share on common, comparing 
with $737,586 or $1.01 a share on common in preceding 
quarter and $451,189 or 59 cents a common share in 
June quarter of previous year. 


Harvey New Agent of Pepperell Unit 


Rome, Ga.—-Donald Harvey, since 1933 assistant agent 
of the Pepperell Manufacturing Company unit at Lin- 
dale, has been named agent to succeed Capt. Harry P. 
Meikleham, who died suddenly in New York. Hr. Har- 
vey is a native of Rome, having received his education in 
the local schools and at Georgia Tech. 

Mr. Harvey graduated from Georgia Tech in June, 
1920, and in July of that year went with the Massachu- 
setts Mills at Lindale, forerunners of the Pepperell Com- 
pany. For four years he worked in every department 
and then left for Aragon, where he became assistant su- 
perintendent in the mills there and in six months was 
made superintendent. In 1926, he returned to the Pep- 
perell Mills and on January 1, 1930, was made superin- 
tendent which position he held until made assistant agent. 

Mr. Harvey announces that there will be no changes 
in policy or personnel at the mills at Lindale. 
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ACME BALE TIES SERVE 
THE ENTIRE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


@ The Acme system, Bale Ties and Steelstrap are effect- 
ing time- and money-saving economies in every branch 
of the textile industry. 


Acme equipment permits 
faster, easier reinforcing and 
packing. Acme Steelstrap 
meets every strapping require- 
ment for safer, lower cost 
handling and shipping of tex- 
tiles in wooden or corrugated 
boxes, cartons or bundles. 


Acme Bale Ties are depend- 
able, smooth, clean —assure 


neat, good-looking bales. 


Many time- and money-saving suggestions are contained 
in “My Second Strap-Book.” Mail the coupon for your 
copy today—there is no obligation. 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 


Atlanta, Ga.: 603 Stewart Avenue, S. W. 
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MR. GAFFNEY AND HIS C. I. O. 


Following a long C. I. O. strike at Covington, Va., the 
following poem was written and has been in circulation. It 
is reported that Mr. Gaffney, the C. I. O. organizer, has 
now left Covington. 


Into our town three months ago, 

Came Mr. Gaffney with his C. I. O. 

We had food to eat, clothes to wear, 
Financially we were free from care, 

We drove our cars—had our fun; 

Relaxed at ease after our work was done, 
We could call the Doctor to cure our ills, 
Could pay the merchant our grocery bills. 
Could take the children to see a show. 

Pay our way where we wanted to go. 

Then Mr. Gaffney came to town, 

Stopped our work, closed our factory down, 
Said he would increase our pay 

If we would only heed, what he had to say, 
We shouldn’t worry, never a care, 

Mr. Gaffney was here our burdens to bear. 
Like lambs to the slaughter He's led the way 
We followed along day after day 

Laws, Why regard them? Break them now, 
If we wanted trouble, he’d show us how. 
They couldn’t put us in jail 

Not with Gaffney to go our bail. 

In fact he was the man of the day 

So we listened to what he had to say 

It was lots of fun until we began to doubt 
Just what we'd do when our money ran out. 
What our milkman would say when he brought 
A bill we could not pay. 

He and a dozen more 

Might stop in vain at our front door 

Is it too late to back out now 

Can Mr. Gaffney show us how? 

A lesson dear perhaps we've learned 
Experience dearly bought and earned. 

A chance to work we want it now 

We need no one to show us how. 
Friendships broken; enemies made, 

What a terrible price we ve paid 

All because of that dear sad day 

We listened to what Gafiney had to say. 


Covington, the town among the hills, 
Braved the depression with very few ills. 
We had our hardships as all towns do, 

But we shouldered the burdens and carried through. 
Along came Gafiney with his C. I. O., 
Promised less work with much more dough. 
He told us to strike and we would win. 

We thought him great and bought him gin. 
We had our parades with laughter and shouts. 
It was lots of fun until our money ran out. 
The fun was gone, no laughter and shouts. 
Our tables are bare, our clothes are worse. 
Damn this man who brings such a curse. 
While we in rags with nothing to eat, 

Our great Mr. Gaffney parades the streets, 
For us poor suckers who pay the bills. 

We are the ones who have all the ills. 

The sun never shines, it never rains, 
Gafiney and Lewis get all of the gains. 

We now have a chance to return to work- 
Our lesson is learned, so let’s not shirk. 
We'll take our jobs, keep our dough, 
Forget Gaffney and his C. I. O. 
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Marlboro Mills Officials Defend Mr. McColl 


MARLBORO COTTON MILLS 
McColl, 8S. C., July 31, 1937. 


Mr. David Clark. Editor. 
Textile Bulletin, 
(Charlotte, N. C. 


Dear Mr. Clark: 


The undersigned persons served with Mr. D. K. Mc- 
Coll throughout the C. I. O.-Marlboro Cotton Mills ne- 
gotiations which you have discussed in two recent articles 
in your magazine. We are in position to know that state- 
ments contained in your articles are entirely incorrect 
insofar as they charge Mr. McColl with dominating the 
negotiations or “selling Marlboro Mills employees down 
the river.” We believe you will appreciate this effort on 
our part to protect you against misinformation. 

We repeat that you have been badly misled about the 
details of those negotiations and if you are interested, we 
respectfully invite you to go into the matter more fully 
with us in order that all unfairness may be ended. We 
are writing this letter without the solicitation of Mr. Mc- 
Coll, who as a matter of fact feels very much hurt with 
your attitude. 

We should appreciate your publishing this as a letter 
to the Editor. 

Yours very truly, 
P. A. GWALTNEY, Pres. 
F. F. ApAms, Sec. 
J. A. Baucn, Jr., Genl. Mer. 
Davip D. CARROLL, Atty. 
G. A. HALE, Gen. Supt. 


Reorganization Plan for Saco-Lowell Shops Is 
Voted 


Saco, Me.—Stockholders of the Saco-Lowell Shops, 
at an adjourned special meeting, approved the recapitali- 
zation plan with practically no dissenting voice. 

President David F. Edwards announced that in the 
first five months of this year the company had a net profit 
after all charges and after Federal income taxes, but with- 
out allowing for any undistributed profits tax liability, of 
$395,429. The latter amount is equivalent to an annual 
rate of approximately $950,000, which would compare 
with net after all deductions except undistributed profits 
taxes of $835,117 in all of 1936. 

Last year the company was forced to set aside a pro- 
vision of $121,760 for this tax, reducing final net to $713,- 
357, which compared with net of $10,917 in all of 1935. 
As of May 3lst, current assets totalled $4,561,187 and 
current liabilities $898,443, making net working capital 
$3,662,744, which compared with working capital of $3,- 
289,086 on December 31, 1936. 

With the reorganization plan in effect, the company 
could this year, through payment of dividends, escape all 
or most of the liability under the undistributed profits 
tax, it is stated. In the event the undistributed profits at 
May 31, 1937, were determined to be subjected to surtax, 
such levy would equal approximately $60,000. 
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Brazilian Threat To U. S. Cotton Growing 


Washington, D. C.—Government trade specialists say 
that Brazil soon may produce 1,000,000 bales of cotton 
annually for export and increase the threat to United 
States staple in world markets. 

They based their predictions on a Department of 
Commerce estimate that Brazilian cotton shipments gen- 
erously exceeded 800,000 bales in the 1936 calendar 
year, and on fresh reports of rapidly expanding produc- 
tion in the state of Sao Paulo. 


P. K. Norris, of the foreign agricultural service, said 
current efforts to establish cotton as Brazil’s second 
major export crop equaled in vigor the response of the 
ten northeast states to lucrative demands from European 
spinners when world supplies were crippled by the North 
American War Between the States. 


Now, as then, said Chairman Smith, of the Senate 
agriculture committee, United States cotton is losing its 
place in world markets to staple from countries normally 
not considered serious competition. 

The senator, owner of a South Carolina cotton planta- 
tion, told a committee hearing for farmers that this 
country’s customary annual business in cotton had de- 
clined 6,000,000 bales. The trade, he said, had gone to 
foreign producers, including Brazil, who had increased 
their production from 13,000,000 bales in 1934 to almost 
18,000,000 bales last year. He estimated the new North 
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American crop at only 13,000,000 bales, or two-thirds 
normal production. 

E. J. McDonald, agriculture commissioner for the state 
of Texas, said attempts to maintain high domestic prices 
had contributed to the retreat of United States cotton 
from world markets. 


Alabama Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 

Elects 
Birmingham, Ala—W. B. Pickard, general manager, 
Nashua Manufacturing Company, Cordova, Ala., was 
elected president of the Alabama Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association at a meeting at Mountain Brook Country 
Club. R. W. Jennings, superintendent of West Point 
Manufacturing Company, Langdale (Ala.) plant, was 
named vice-president. 

Scott Roberts, Anniston, Ala., who has served as presi- 
dent of the Association the last twenty-five years, was 
selected chairman of the board, and Neil P. Sterne, Annis- 
ton, was elected general counsel. 

The new directors will be Fred Tyler, Anniston; Geo. 
S. Elliot, Huntsville; Paul A. Redmond, Birmingham; 
Ben Russell, Jr., Alexander City; L. E. Lane, Talladega: 
B. G. Stumberg, Tallahassee; Mr. Cook, Montgomery; 
B. B. Comer, Jr., Birmingham, and R. Paul Clark, Gads- 
den. 

The members provided for rotation of offices in the 
future, Mr. Roberts said. 
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Sectional Motive in National 
Legislation 


| N a report of a labor union meeting in New 
England we read the following: 

U. S. Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., Republican of 
Massachusetts, appeared before the Convention to declare 


that his recent vote for the Black-Conery wage-hour law 
was “a blow struck for industries in Massachusetts.” 


This is the frank admission of Senator Lodge 
of Massachusetts that he had a sectional motive 
in casting his vote in a matter which purported 
to be national legislation. 

It goes back to the old principle upon which 
was based the statement that “the tariff is a 
local issue.”’ 

For 26 years we have been preaching the doc- 
trines of States’ rights and predicting that the 
destruction of same would mean the beginning 
of the end of the United States. 

The cotton mills in Massachusetts pay lower 
freight rates to the cotton goods centers than 
Southern mills and the ability to make quick and 
inexpensive trips to New York gives the man- 
ufacturers of New England a distinct and worth- 
while advantage over Southern mills in selling 
their goods. For many years, due largely to the 
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proximity to large banks in the financial centers 
of New England, mills were able to borrow 
money at 3% to 4% interest, whereas the pre- 
vailing rate paid by Southern mills was 6%. 

senator Lodge would oppose any effort to 
equalize the advantages held by New England 
mills but he votes for a wage and hour bill which 
he hopes will cripple Southern mills. 

Senators from such States as Idaho and Mon- 
tana, where there are no industries, vote to reg- 
ulate the wages and hours in the industry of 
North Carolina and South Carolina, but would 
vigorously oppose any effort to control the wages 
and hours or conditions in the cattle raising busi- 
ness in their own States. 

There is not much difference in the honesty 
and sincerity or the humanity which prevails in 
any section of the United States. 

People are usually “down upon those things 
which they are not up on,” meaning that the de- 
sire and inclination to remove the speck or mote 
from “thy brother’s eye” is a constant urge to 
many. 

The people of North Carolina know best what 
to do about labor in cotton mills and the people 
of Idaho and Montana know best about labor 
upon sheep and cattle farms. 

Our forefathers realized that ours was des- 
tined to be a great country with great areas and 
great differences in habits and occupations. 

With a wisdom, which is lacking today, they 
reserved unto the States all local powers and 
they wrote those local powers into the Constitu- 
tion under which we have grown into a great 
nation. 

When Senator Lodge said that in voting for 
the Black-Connery Bull he “‘struck a blow for the 
industries of Massachusetts” he justified the 
wisdom of the framers of our Constitution and 
also justified our editorial predictions of the past 
26 years. 

When, in a national assembly, men strike blows 
for the benefit of their own section and against 
some other section, those same men must realize 
that those who are struck will bide their time 
and that some day they will gang-up with others 
and strike a blow at the section of those who 
struck blows at them. 

From a form of government under which the 
people of each State and each section were al- 
lowed to handle their own affairs and the prob- 
lems peculiar to their section, we must now pass 
into a form of government under which blocs 
composed of those who seek purposes of local 
selfishness and those who are “down on those 
things they are not up on” will continually seek 
to regulate and control the affairs of other sec- 
tions of the country. 

Our Congress, which was organized to handle 
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matters of national concern, only, will now be- 
come a battlefield of local selfishness and those 
who. like Senator Lodge, strike blows against 
other sections, must be constantly on guard 
against retaliations. 

Quietly promoting such blows will be those of 
communistic affiliations who see the chaos, which 
is to come, as the beginning of the end of our 
form of government. 

In a country of such vast areas as ours and 
with such a diversification of interest, the largest 
possible measure of self-government for each 
area is the only assurance of a continuation of 
the central government. 

The blow which Senator Lodge said that he 
struck for the industries of New England was a 
blow against the foundation of our government. 


Marlboro Mills Officials Defend 
Mr. McColl 


N Page 16 of this issue we are publishing a 

letter from the officials of the Marlboro 
Mills, McColl, S. C., and are very glad to do so, 
as a gesture towards giving both sides of the 
question. 

There were three parties to the Marlboro 
Mills situation, the mill management, the mill 
employees and the C. I. O. representatives, but 
when negotiations were made leading to the 
signing of the contract with the C. I. O., no mill 
employees were present. 

When the conference was over and the con- 
tract signed the following was the situation: 

(1) D. K. McColl had made money for him- 
self and the Marlboro Mills through an agree- 
ment which provided a lower wage scale than 
the employees had demanded. 

(2) Lawrence and Christopher, to the extent 
of $1,100 per month, had made money for their 
C. I. O. by D. K. McColl’s agreement to take 
$1.00 per month out of each employee’s enve- 
lope and deliver same to the C. I. O. 

(3) The employees, none of whom were per- 
mitted to attend the conference, were obligated 
to take less wages than they expected and to 
permit part of the wages they did receive to be 
taken from their pay envelopes and delivered to 
the C. I. O. In order to make certain that the 
C. Il. O. did get their $1,100 per month, there 
was, also, a provision that all employees, even 
those to be employed in the future, were to be 
discharged if they did not submit to the C. I. O. 
funds being taken from their pay envelopes. 

Both parties who attended the conference had 
reason to be satisfied because both were to bene- 
fit from the agreement. 
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The employees, who were not permitted to 
attend, suffered from the agreement by getting 
lower wages and being forced to submit to part 
of the wages they did earn being extracted from 
their pay envelopes by the mill and delivered to 
the other party to the conference: 

The desire of the officials of the Marlboro 
Mills to defend their associate, D. K. McColl, is 
commendable, but it certainly appears to us that 
the employees of the Marlboro Mills were “sold 
down the river.”’ 

We do not say that an actual trade was made 
or that the benefits of same were discussed dur- 
ing the conference, but when D. K. McColl 
signed the only check-off agreement ever signed 
by a Southern cotton mill, he must have realized 
that the C. I. O. representatives who were to re- 
ceive an assurance of $1,100 per month, were not 
making a very strenuous fight for the wage scale 
which had been demanded by the employees. 

The beneficiaries of the conference were D. K. 
McColl and the C. I. O. The employees lost. 


Carry-Over of American Cotton 


HE annual statement of the New Orleans Cot- 

ton Exchange shows that the carry-over of 
American cotton, exclusive of linters, was as fol- 
lows: 


Bales 
Aug. 1, 1935 8,728,000 
Aug. 1, 1936 6,732,000 
Aug. 1, 1937 5,740,000 


To Cotton Mill Employees 


 g HE Black-Connery wage and hour bill which 
is now before Congress will eventually bring 
much distress to the cotton mill employees of the 
South. 

Two results are certain— 

(1) It will be necessary for mills to advance 
house rents and charge the same rents for mill 
houses as is charged for similar houses in the 
adjoining city. 

(2) The old policy of keeping the mill in 
operation at a small loss, in depression times, in 
order to give the employees some money for 
food, will have to be discontinued. Hereafter 
the mill will be forced to close when selling prices 
cease to be profitable. 


The Trouble Is Ours 


Wages and hours, wages and hours 
When Congress quits talking, trouble is ours. 
—Exchange. 
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Mill News 


CHESTER, 5S. C.—Work has been inaugurated on a 
three-story addition to the No. 1 plant of the Springs 
Cotton Mills at Fort Mill, according to an announcement 
made in Chester by Capt. Elliott Springs, president of 
the mills. 

The new addition will be of brick and steel, measuring 
100 by 150 feet, and will be used to house looms and 
cloth room equipment. 


LUMBERTON, N. C.—-O. G. Morehead, general superin- 
tendent, announced that the Jennings Mill, closed by a 
walkout July 7th, would open August 2nd for all em- 
ployees who wished to return to their jobs. 

“Tl have had requests from practically every employee, 
wanting to go back to work,’ Morehead said. 

He said the mill normally employs around 350 workers. 

The walkout was in protest to what strike leaders term- 
ed a “‘stretch-out”’ system. 


— 


Monroe, N. C.—-With P. H. Pinn, of Gastonia, N. C.., 
contractor in charge of the work, a modern building is 
now under construction here to house the newly-organized 
Monroe Full-Fashioned Hosiery Company. The building 
will measure 105 feet by 170 feet. Approximately 150 
operatives will constitute the initial payroll, which will 
average $3,000 weekly. The building will represent a 
cost of $24,730. Those sponsoring this new industry in- 
clude A. M. Secrest, chairman, and H. H. Wilson, Carr 
Bewie, F. M. Smith, J]. M. Morrow and Claude Eubanks. 


RUTHERFORDTON, N. C.—aA verdict carrying damages 
of $1,500 was awarded J. H. Camp, tarmer, of Ruther- 
ford County, against the Florence Mills, textiles, and the 
town of Forest City, by a Civil Sessions Court. Mr. 
Camp complained of pollution of a stream passing 
through his farm. Two other similar complaints against 
the mill and the town were settled out of court by an 
award of $750 damages in each case. Also, out-of-court 
settlements were made in 11 cases involving stream pollu- 
tion against the town of Spindale, a textile mill commu- 
nity, by payment of $10,000 and costs by detendant. 


Eviiyay, Ga.—J. K. McCutchen, of Dalton, has leased 
the two-story brick building formerly occupied as the 
Gilmer County High School and men are at work remod- 
eling the interior to make ready for installation of the 
machinery to be used in the manutacture of bedspreads, 
bath mats and chenille work. 

Mr. McCutchen states that about 100 people will be 
given employment as soon as operations are begun and 
that the company contemplates increasing its capacity by 
Fall. 

A similar plant which has been operated by Mrs. V. C. 
Fox will be consolidated with the company and Mrs. Fox 
will be in charge of the candlewick department. The new 
factory will be operated by the W. J. & C. Bedspread 
Co., which also has factories at Dalton and nearby towns. 
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Mill News 


BurLINGTON, N. C.—The Foster Knitting Company 
has begun the construction of a one-story addition, meas- 
uring 28 by 100 feet. The addition and additional equip- 
ment will represent a cost of oe $40,000. 


LANCASTER, S. C.—-Considerable damage was done to 
the cloth room and a weaving department of the Springs 
Mill when fire broke out recently. Spontaneous combus- 
tion in the flue of the cloth room was thought to have 
been the cause of the fire. Much cloth was damaged by 
water. 

Satupa, N. C.—The Saluda Towel Mills, Inc., which 
formerly manufactured part linen towels, and which has 
been abandoned for some time, is being dismantled. The 
building materials have been purchased by the Carolina 
Construction Company, of Asheville, N. C. 


STANFIELD, N. C.—The Excella Hosiery Mills, Inc., is 
a newly-organized industry for the manufacture of yarns, 
cloths and textile fabrics, with an authorized capital stock 
of $100,000. Stock to the amount of $10,000 has been 
subscribed by Brooks Jerome, of Wade, N. C., and L. R. 
Furr, T. B. Love and L. R. Wagner, all of Stanfield. 

GREENSBORO, N. C.—The Proximity Manufacturing 
Company of Greensboro was named deféndant in a 
damage suit for $10,000 filed in Guilford Superior Court 
recently by D. R. Huffines and his wife, owners of the 
Buffalo Dairy Farm, who claim their property has been 
damaged by the defendant company’s alleged disposal of 
waste dyes in Buffalo Creek on which their dairy farm 
borders. 


SPARTANBURG, S$. C.—Drayton Mills, Spartanburg, has 
been granted a final discharge from the supervision of 
Federal Court under which it has been operating while 
organization of the company’s financial structure under 
Section 77-B of the National Banking Act was affected. 

The discharge recently was granted by Federal Judge 

C. Wyche. 

The delivery of new stock to shareholders under the 
exchange agreement worked out during the reorganization 
has about been completed. The remaining shares are 
expected to be transferred shortly. 

Under the reorganization plan, the company’s capital 
stock was increased from $600,000 to $1,700,000 repre- 
sented by $20 par value shares. 

The new stock was distributed as follows: $1,250,000 
to Deering-Milliken & Co., in the capitalization of a like 
amount of plant indebtedness; $350,000 to preferred 
stockholders in exchange for a like sum of old preferred 
stock; and $100,000 to common stockholders in exchange 
for $250,000 old common stock on a 40 per cent exchange 
basis. 

The balance of the plant debt due the Deering-Milliken 
Company, $418,539, is being carried as an open account, 
according to the reorganization plan. 
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Production CAN keep 
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The rapid rise in labor cost can be largely offset by 
stepping up the efficiency of machinery. The simple 
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Cotton Utilization and New Industrial Uses 
(Continued from Page 11) 


Stine in the following statement: “.. . the paradox is 
that the chemist’s ability to convert crops to uses other 
than food is the smaller and less difficult part of the prob- 
lem. The real difficulty is the farmer’s, to grow and sell 
crops at prices low enough to make their conversion jus- 
tifiable and economically practicable. Competition is 
keen in industry. Between raw materials of similar prop- 
erties the industrial chemist has no choice other than the 
lowest price. Why, for example, make paper from corn- 
stalks, which our grandfathers could do, when wood pulp 
costs much less and is more readily available? A big 
problem of the wholesale use of crops by industry is one 
of economics, as well as chemistry.” 

Most of the facilities of the Bureau for doing develop- 
mental work in connection with new uses for cotton have 
been confined to textile uses. But if promising chemical 
uses for cotton should present themselves, attention will 
be given them. Furthermore, it is important to empha- 
size that the Bureau is willing to devote its facilities to 
any new developments that give promise of extending the 
use of cotton. 

Summary and Conclusions 

The mill consumption of cotton for the first three- 
quarters of the 1936-37 season exceeded by almost one- 
third the total for the corresponding period in the pre- 
vious year and by more than one-tenth that for the peak 
year 1926-27. About 95 per cent of the cotton utilized in 
the United States is spun in the cotton goods industry, 
principally for the manufacture of woven goods 12 inches 
or more in width. The per capita consumption of cotton 
in this country has averaged about 25 pounds during the 
last 30 years. This is more than double that for any 
other major country. 

Complete studies are needed of the various grades and 
staple lengths of cotton utilized for important purposes, 
along with the economic and technological factors af- 
fecting their uses for specific purposes. Information pro- 
vided by such studies is necessary to the analysis of the 
comparative spinning utility of the various grades and 
staple lengths of cotton for particular uses and the added 
utility or durability of finished textile materials resulting 
from the use of longer staples and higher grades of cotton. 

The use of cotton for industrial purpoes is increasingly 
important. The major interest in connection with indus- 
trial uses is economy and usefulness of materials as bag 
fabrics, wrapping materials, tire fabrics and yarns, coated 
fabrics, etc. The expansion of the use of cotton through 
new and improved products usually tends to narrow the 
field for the competitors of cotton. In some instances, 
however, such as consumer packages for fruits and vege- 
tables and road fabrics, this is not so. 

Cotton bags for use in shipping raw sugar have been 
developed and tests are now under way in connection 
with shipments of Hawaiian and Cuban raw sugar. This 
work is designed to develop multiple-trip containers or 
suitable and more economical cotton bags than those now 
in use. Increasing the use of cotton for packages, as 
using cotton bagging for cotton, involves the problem of 
demonstrating to farmers and to the cotton trade the ad- 
vantages of changes in certain marketing customs and 
handling practices, as well as the development of adapt- 
able and economical cotton fabrics. 
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Ed. S. Kempton Joins Commercial Credit Co. 


Ed. S. Kempton, for many years executive vice-presi- 
dent, assistant treasurer and general manager of A. B. 
Carter, Inc., and the affiliated companies, Mill Devices 
Company, Carter Mills and Carter Traveler Company, 
has become associated with the Commercial Credit Com- 
pany, Inc., of Baltimore, Md. Mr. Kempton, who is 
widely known among the Southern textile mills, will con- 
tact the executives in connection with the financial ser- 
vices of the Commercial Credit Company, Inc. 


Harry W. Horstman Made Asst. Vice-President 
of Commercial Factors Corp. 


Harry W. Horstman has been appointed assistant vice- 
president of Commercial Factors Corporation, it was an- 
nounced by Johnfritz Achelis, president of that organiza- 
tion. Mr. Horstman will continue his duties as head of 
the credit department. 

Mr. Horstman has been long known in the textile and 
factoring fields, having been associated with the latter 
business since 1913, when he entered the bookkeeping 
department of Fred’k. Vietor & Achelis, Inc., which later 
was merged with Peierls, Buhler & Co., Inc., to form 
Commercial Factors Corporation. He assumed charge 
of the woolen division as an assistant to Konrad F. 
Braun. In December, 1936, Mr. Horstman was made 
credit manager. 


Avondale Mills Pay Dividends 


Birmingham, Ala.—Stockholders in the Avondale 
Mills, Inc., have received $144,000 in a dividend distri- 
bution on its common stock, and will receive a similar 
amount November Ist, directors announced, following a 
meeting. 

Interest amounting to $80,000 on 6 per cent debentures 
was ordered paid August 16th, making a total of dis- 
bursements for interest and dividend of $364,000. 

Avondale Mills, Inc., operate cotton textile mills in 
Birmingham, Sylacauga, Stevenson, Eufaula and other 
places in Alabama. 


Darlington Mfg. Co. Files 77-B Plea For 
Reorganization 

Darlington, S. C.—The Darlington Manufacturing 
Company, manufacturer of cotton cloth, has filed a peti- 
tion in the U. S. District Court at Charleston to reor- 
ganize under Section 77-B of the National Bankruptcy 
Act. 

Judge Frank K. Myers signed an order approving the 
petition, continuing the debtor in possession of the prop- 
erty temporarily, and setting a hearing for 10 a. m., Au- 
gust 26th, before him in the Federal court room in Co- 
lumbia, S. C. At the hearing, Judge Myers will make 
the custody of the property permanent, or recoke his or- 
der, and will set a date by which the plan or reorganiza- 
tion must be filed. 

The petition sets forth that the capital stock of the 
company is $525,000, consisting of 5,000 shares of $100 
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cumulative preferred stock and 5,000 shares of $5 com- 
mon stock. The book value of the property as of March 
31st, said to be unchanged at time of filing petition, was 
given as $1,117,138, including manufacturing plant and 
village as $631,399. Other assets, $474,329, and 152 
shares of the capital stock of the Union Bleachery, $11,- 
400. 

Liabilities are set at $1,187,468, including contracts on 
machinery accounts payable, wages, taxes, etc., $662,468, 
and $525,000 on capital stock. Current liabilities include 
$548,008, payable on demand to Deering, Milliken & Co., 
the debtor’s selling agents in New York, for money bor- 
rowed to replenish working capital. 


Co-Op Probe Voted By Senate 


Washington.—The Senate ordered its agriculture com- 
mittee to investigate activities of the American Cotton 
Co-operative Association, which Chairman Smith (Dem- 
ocrat, S. C.) said had caused “so many charges and ru- 
mors.” 

Smith said the inquiry, approved by the Senate in 
adopting a resolution authorizing a $10,000 expenditure, 
would “dig up the facts” concerning the grading, stapling 
and financing of government loan cotton by the co-oper- 
ative. 

“In justice to the co-operatives this should be done 
and it is due those who contend that the grading and 
stapling of the cotton was not properly done,” Smith said 
in a statement. 

“The Congress is entitled to know whether or not cot- 
ton bought by the co-ups from the farmers and then sold 
to the mills and trade was properly classed, it being con- 
tended that cotton taken from the farmer at certain 
grade, staple and price was sold in a great many cases at 
a much higher grade, staple and price.” 

The resolution also called for an investigation of the 
membership of the cotton co-operative any interlocking 
directorates, its financial structure and operations. 


British Dyestuffs Output Up in 1936 


Washington.—Continuing its advance, the British out- 
put of synthetic dyestuffs exceeded 61 million pounds in 
1936, the greatest amount ever produced in the United 
Kingdom during one year, according to reports reaching 
the Commerce Department’s chemical Division. 

This figure compares with an output of 58,700,000 
pounds in 1935; 55,785,000 pounds in 1929, and is more 
than double the amount produced a decade ago, it was 
stated. 

The British industry not only supplies the large bulk of 
dyes consumed in the United Kingdom, but has developed 
a substantial export business, particularly within the Em- 
pire, statistics show. Exports in 1936 aggregated 11,- 
519,000 pounds, valued at $6,191,000, against 11,346,200 
pounds, valued at 6 million dollars in 1935 statistics 
show. 

Despite this expansion, however, shipments to British 
India, one of Britain’s outstanding foreign dye markets, 
declined to 963,200 pounds from 1,433,600 during the 
preceding year, it was stated. 
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KROMOTAN 


Increased flexibility 
for difficult drives. Kro- 
motan is a combination 
tannage leather belt 
offering much greater 
transmission efficiency. 
Kromotan excels on all 
difficult drives where 
the belt is subjected to 
severe or reverse bends 
or on idler drives. It is 
impervious to excep- 
tional atmospheric 
conditions, such as 
steam, hot water, di- 
lute acids or alkalies. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER 
BELTING COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


INDUSTRIAL LEATHERS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 
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SPINNING RING. The greatest & 
improvement entering the spinning & 
room since the advent of the HIGH § 
SPEED SPINDLD. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, A. |}. 

31 W. Firet Street, Chariette, N. C. 


Reg. U. 8. P. O. 
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BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Cen- 
ter of Screw. 

Push Button Control—Reversing 
Switch with limit stops up 
and down. 

Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will 
tell you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co. Inc. 
328 West Water St. SYRACUSE. W. Y. 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Deering Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 


79-83 Leonard St. 


New York 


; 330 West Adams Street, Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Neisler Mills Co., Inc. 
Selling Agents 


66-68 Worth St. 


New York 


Domestic 


10-12 Thomas St. 


MERCHANDISING 


Joshua L. Baily & Co. 
New York 


Use 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 
Want Ads 


For Fast Action 


August 5, 1937 


Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—Frequent declines in raw cotton through- 
out the greater part of the week had its anticipated un- 
favorable reaction upon the gray cloth division of the 
textile market. 

Most of it was felt by selling houses who were forced 
to resign themselves to declining values and to a further 
postponement of the anticipated covering movement. 

Various mills were forced to unload accumulated yard- 
age, which brought forth lower prices on print cloths, 
sheetings and convertibles. Fine goods were equally 
quiet, with but occasional orders recorded. Synthetics 
sold in moderate quantities throughout the week. 

Trading in finished goods was light. Among favorable 
signs were reports of speedier delivery requests on staple 
cotton clothing goods. Higher retail prices of work 
clothing brought a corresponding decline in values vol- 
ume. Throughout the division a hesitancy toward re- 
pricing was felt. 

Those who turn out four leaf twills are prepared to see 
the market run into more pronounced activity, for it is in 
this section that a great deal of seasonal business is due to 
arrive during the course of the next few weeks. This is 
the result of the market coming into a period of larger 
conversion operations on summer pantings and suitings. 

While there is a slower than customary start in the 
covering movement on pajama checks the cloth is due for 
substantial covering as the market sets off to prepare for 
next year’s cut underwear trade. The desire is to see the 
situation become somewhat more settled than it happens 
to be while prices of goods seek a stabilized level. 

Raw silk prices declined with buyers believing the war 
situation in the Far East might result in additional sup 
plies being released for export to this market. In the 
fabric market, there was a fair demand for satins, but 
volume was lacking. 

Deliveries of rayon yarns to mills during July con- 
tinued at high levels with the two plants which had been 
closed by strikes for some weeks resuming shipments on 
contracts. Yarn producers are expected to open sales 
books for September orders with prices unchanged. 


Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 4 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 5 
Gray goods, 38'4-in., 64x60s 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s § 
Tickings, 8-ounce 17 
Denims | 16 
Brown sheetings, standard 12 
Rrown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s 8 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 8 74 
Dress ginghams 16 
Staple ginghams 1134 


J.P. STEVENS & CO. Inc. 


Selling Agents 


40-46 Leonard St. New York 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The record of sales, shipments and 
inquiries for July in the cotton sale yarn markets shows 
improvement as compared with June, though prices are 
2 to 3 cents lower than those prevailing July Ist. This 
confirms the contention of leading suppliers that June 
was the low point of buyers’ interest and market activity 
and that July should be regarded as marking the turning 
point in the yarn business, toward normal activity for 
Fall. 


The outlook for August is for a continued gradual en- 
largement of customers’ interest and should the govern- 
ment report due August 9th be favorable from the price 
angle, there undoubtedly will be a rush of yarn orders. 
Meanwhile, there is scattered selling at lower rates than 
are carried in the published lists, both of carded and 
combed peeler yarns, and it is understood that the new 
list issued last week by some of the processors is already 
being undersold by a considerable margin on mercerized 
yarns for certain uses. 


Nearly all suppliers now report better volume than for 
many weeks prior to the middle of July. It is also stated 
authoritatively that delivery specifications have again 
picked up, after a slump around mid-year. In respect to 
deliveries, it is added, the sale yarn markets have had a 
satisfactory experience,*on the whole, despite the long 
period of slow demand. There is a wide price difference 
between old and new contracts, suppliers point out, but 
customers are taking in shipments regularly again, re- 
gardless of this. Some exceptions are noted, but they are 
among the smaller mills. 


Credit authorities say no complaint can be made as to 
collections, which remain satisfactory, and which are said 
to reflect a similar condition in most of the lines in which 
the use of sale yarn predominates. 


Southern Single Skeins Two-Ply Plush Grade 


12s 5 
10s 24% 
14s 25% 308 

Ss au * hen 
20s 27% Us 33 
— 80% Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-Ply 
36s 36 8s 6 
40s 3 10s 25% 
12s 26 
Southern Single Warps l4s 26% 

16s 27 
10s 24% 
2s 95 
l4s 25% 
16s 26 Carpet Yarns 
27% ed carne 
26s Tings carpet, 8s, 3 and 

Colored strips, 8s, 3 and 
39 4-plyv 14 
W e carpets, 8s, 3 
arps 

ae 24% Part Waste Insulated Yarns 

l6s o7 Ss, 2, 3 and 4-ply 22 
0s 28 10s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 23 
12s 2-ply 23 
°6s 31% l6s, 2-ply 25 
30s 291, 20s, 2-ply 27 
36 30s 2-ply 31 
ita 39 

Southern Frame Cones 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins 

8s 24 10s 2414 
10s 24% 12s 25 
28 25 14s 2514 
l4s 26 16s 26 
l6s 27 20s 27 
208 28 22s 28 
30 24s 29 
«08 31 26s 30 
30s $23 28s 31 
40s 89 30s 
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CRESPI,BAKER & CO. 


Cotton Merchanta 


L. D. PHONE 997 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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LOOM PICKERS and : 
LOOM HARNESSES ‘ 
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Quality and Service 
PLUS 


How about an inquiry? 


SCHACHNER 
Leather Belting Co. 


P. O. Box 2064 Phone 4851 
Charlotte, N. C. 


If it’s QUALITY SERVICE and ACCURACY you 
require to RECONDITION YOUR SPINNING 
TWISTER FLYER and DRAWING FRAME 
STEEL ROLLS 
CALL 


THE NORLANDER MACHINE COMPANY 
213 W. LONG AVE. GASTONIA, N. C. 
TEL. 1084 
We are also specialists in all kinds of FLYER and 
SPINDLE repairs and manufacture flyer pressers 


OUR MOTTO 


QUALITY AND SERVICE AT A MINIMUM COST 
Has realized thousands of repeated orders 
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B A RR R ET T 
Specification 


ROOFING 
DAUGHTRY 


SHEET METAL CO. 
1108 E. Trade Charlotte 


Opportunity for Belting Salesman 
Old reliable manufacturer has 
opening for experienced Southern } 
salesman. Must be dependabie 
hard worker. Splendid chance for } 
the right man. Give full record of 
experience and qualifications § iin 
first letter : 


Address “‘Beiting,” 


Care Textile Bulletin 


Dyeing Group Drafts Code 


— — 


Paterson, N. J.—Silk and rayon 
dyeing, printing and finishing opera- 
tors from Eastern and Southern 
States, at a Federal Trade Commis- 
sion hearing adopted a set of rules 
aimed at the elimination of unfair 
trade practices in the industry. 


The employers, numbering about 
75. sent the code of regulations to the 
FTC for approval and promulgation 
expected within 30 days. 


George McCorkle, Director of 
Trade Practice Conferences of the 
FTC, who led the discussion, said he 
believed all the rules would be ap- 
proved by the commission and ex- 
pressed doubt another hearing would 
be necessary before the code became 
operative 

Adopted were 23 rules governing 
false or deceptive selling practices, 
credit terms, marking or branding of 
products; defamation of competitors: 
attempts to induce breaching of con- 
tracts by false or deceptive means; 
circulating of false or misleading 
price quotations; selling industry 
products below the sellers’ cost with 
the intent and effect of injuring a 
competitor; imitation or simulation 
of trade-marks, names, etc., of com- 
petitors. 


Kendall Co. Net in 24 Weeks 
$885,709 


Boston. Mass.—The Kendall Com- 


pany and subsidiaries report for the 
first 24 weeks of 1937 a net profit 
of $885,709, after depreciation, de- 
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benture interest, and provision for 
estimated Federal and Canadian 
taxes (including an estimate for sur- 
tax on undistributed earnings), com- 
pared with a profit of $288,445 in the 
corresponding period of 1936. After 
provision of $128,623 for the regular 
and participating dividends on the 
Series A preferred stock, the net 


profit was $757,086. The profits re- 
ported are subject to the usual audit 
and adjustments customarily made at 
the end of the company’s fiscal year. 

The company’s balance sheet as of 
June 12, 1937, shows current assets 
of $12,498,231 and current liabilities 
of $4,592,150, with net working cap- 
ital of $7,906,081. 
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| PATENT LAWYER 
1408 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
Former Member Examining Corps 
U. 8. Patent Office 


WIRE OR WRITE US for competent 
Southern and Northern Textile Mill 
Men. Over 40 years in business 
Charles P. Raymond Service, Inc., 294 


Washington Srteet, Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE CHEAP—House trailer, prac- 
tically new Suitable for four adult 
travelers. Address “‘Trailer,’’ care Tex- 
tile Bulletin. 


WAN TED—Position as A-1 Fixer, Bar- 
ber-Colman spoolers and warpers. Have 
had 3 years’ experience Address “A- 
1.’ care Textile Bulletin 


WANTED—Position as 
Overseer of Spinning. 22 years’ experi- 
ence managing help, as second hand, 
on Whitin machines in large spinning 
mill. Also have spinning diploma. Now 
employed, but desire a change. Mar- 
ried. Can give references Address 
“Spinner,” care Textile Bulletin. 


Second Hand or 


WANTED—SCRAP IRON 


) In carload lots, F.O.B. cars, or our 
crew will load. Can use all ades, 
including heavy engines and boll- 
ers; pay spot cash. Also buy non- 
ferrous metals. Please get our of- 
fer before selling. 
&. Luttrell & Co. 
Box 1161 Greenville, 8. C. 
Telephone 1447 


FOR SALE 


Two steel standpipes built in 1923 
In perfect condition. One ten-foot 
diameter by 70 feet high, 5 rings, 
%” plate, 7 rings 4” plate, %” bot- 
tom plate. Available immediately 
One 16-foot diameter by 50 feet 
high, 6 rings, %” plate, 3 rings 4” 


plate, %” bottom plate. Available 
in about five months Bids must 
include removal from site in City 


of Charlotte. 


Address City Manager 
City Hall 
Charlotte, N. C. 


THE MOST MODERN EQUIPMENT FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


The Bahnson Humiduct 


ALL IN ONE UNIT 


Air Conditioning in industry is growing in importance because of its effect on 


people, products and profits. 


It must be considered as one of the 


essential tools of modern plant operation. 


THE BAHNSON COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
SALES ENGINEERS: 


D. P. STIMSON lL. L. BROWN 
5S. C. STIMSON Drewry St. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


Pr. 8. FRAMBACH 
703 Embree Crescent 
Westfield, N. J. 


D. D. SMITH 
906 W. Lovell 8t. 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


U. S.-Japanese Cotton Pact 
Continued 


Washington.—The State Depart- 
ment announced the gentlemen’s 


agreement”’ between the United States 
and Japan limiting Japanese cotton 
piece goods exports to the Philippine 


Islands will be continued for another 
year, 


The which 
July 31st, pledged the association of 


agreement, expired 
Japanese exporters of cotton piece 
goods to restrict their shipments to 
the Philippines to 45,000,000 square 
meters annually. 

This understanding was prolonged 
for another year by an exchange of 
notes between the State Departments 
and the Japanese Embassy. 
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Fighting Argentine Beetle 


Florala, Ala.—A survey at first 
hand of the depredations of a new 
agricultural menace—the Argentine 
weevil—ended with the problem be- 
ing left in the hands of plant boards 
of Florida and Alabama. 


The white-winged beetle known as 
the Argentine weevil infests twenty- 
seven square-miles of the two States, 
all in Covington County, Ala., and 
Walton and Okaloosa Counties, La. 


Dr. Lee A. Strong, entomologist of 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture, met here and at De 
Funiak Springs, Fla., with the 
Southern Plant Board, to discuss 
measures for combatting the pest. 


It was decided no quarantine re- 
strictions would be recommended, but 
the State boards were given the prob- 
lem. ‘They must decide if shipments 
of farm products will be restricted 
and automobiles searched. 


A lack of definite knowledge con- 
cerning the beetle was given as the 
reason for refusal to ask strict meas- 
ures for its control. 


It was said the adult bug is harm- 
less, but in the larvae stage it attacks 
the roots of plants, quickly killing 
them. The fully developed beetle is 
incapable of flight. It crawls along 
the ground, seeking uninfected spots 
to lay its eggs. Thus it was believed 
deep trenches around such areas 
would trap them and make their de- 
struction easy. 


Forty Federal inspectors are mak- 
ing an intensive study of the insect. 
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The MAY FLOWER 


For Your Winle: Vacation: 
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Mill News 


EDGEFIELD, 5. C.—-The auditor of Edgefield County 
makes known that the assessment and equalization of the 
Kendall Mill (Addison Plant) at Edgefield, by the South 
Carolina Tax Commission for the year 1936 is $164,200. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—The Gaston County Dyeing 
Machine Company, Stanley, N. C., has completed work 
at the Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Company, Chattanooga, 
on revamping a two-kier 600-pound dyeing machine with 
the latest type systems. 


Tryon, N. C.—The Southern Mercerizing Company 
has let a contract for construction of a new plant to Bar- 
ber Bros., contractors, of Mooresville, N. C. 


ORANGE, VA.—American Silk Mills, Inc., a New Jersey 
corporation, authorized to do business in Virginia, has 
certified to a change in its maximum authorized capital 
stock from 2 million dollars to 20,000 shares no par. 

Hur.ey, Miss.—The bonds for a knitting mill at this 
place have been approved and the board of supervisors 
have advertised for bids for the construction of the mill 
building. It is expected that the mill will be in operation 
late in the Fall. 


ABBEVILLE, S$. C.—The Abbeville Cotton Mills of Ab- 
beville was given three months to file a plan of reorgani- 
zation and arrangements for financing operations during 
that time were approved at a hearing under Section 77-B 
of the Bankruptcy Act before Federal Judge C. C. Wyche, 
of the Western South Carolina District. 

The mills, which manufacture rayons and cotton sheet- 
ings, were authorized to continue arrangements with 
Deering, Milliken & Co. for advances by the latter of the 
necessary funds to finance operations and to assign man- 
ufactured goods as security for money so advanced. 

Judge Wyche granted the mills 90 days to file its plan 
for. reorganization. The order directed that officials of 
the plan, continued in possession during the reorganiza- 
tion, filed with the court on or before October 27th a pro- 
posed plan. It further stipulates that all stockholders 
and creditors be properly notified. Filing of a schedule 
of names and addresses of all creditors and their claims, 
together with proof of such claims, and the names and 
addresses of all stockholders was also required. 

Pointing out that current assets are only a little more 
than half of current liabilities, the mill early this month 
petitioned the court for authority to reorganize under 
Section 77-B of the Bankruptcy Act, Deering, Milliken 
& Co. is the principal creditor, the petition cited. Obli- 
gations due that firm included an open account of $283,- 
668 and a plant account of $531,957. The latter sum 
represented advances made by Deering-Milliken when 
part of the plant’s machinery was changed from the man- 
ufacture of rayons. 

The mills have further informed the court that opera- 
tions continued from 1930 through most of 1936 at a 
loss, and that a profit was shown from October 1, 1936, 
to March 1, 1937, of $92,834 after the installation of the 
rayon machinery. 
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Mill News 


SumTER, $5. C.—Sumter Spread Company of Sumter 
was chartered recently to deal in textile products. Capi- 
talized at $7,500 the concern was headed by George C. 
Warren, president and treasurer; Mabel P. Warren, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

Wapesporo, N. C.—Many improvements have been 
made at Wade Manufacturing Company. These include 
new cleaners for the picker and napper divisions, a new 
dye plant, vacuum extractors and eight driers. Eighty 
new looms have been installed. 

LyNCHBURG, VA.—Practically all dyeing and looping 
machinery has been moved into the Lynchburg Hosiery 
Mills’ new unit on Fort avenue, and while the building is 
not entirely finished, operations have begun. 

The brick and steel structure measures 50 by 140 feet. 
The dyehouse is located on the first floor and the looping 
room is upstairs. The building is joined at both levels to 
the two-story plant used in manufacturing seamless hos- 
iery and half-hose. 

The building more than covers the site of the former 
dyehouse, which the plant had outgrown. It is located 
about half a block fram the concern’s full-fashioned unit, 
which also was enlarged some time ago. 

John P. Pettyjohn & Co., contractors, built the struc- 
ture. 

PELHAM, GA.—Federal Judge Goddard has approved 
the sale of the cotton mill and mill property owned by 
Consolidated Textile Corporation, of 88 Worth street, 
New York, near Pelham, for $40,000 cash. The com- 
pany, which is in reorganization under Section 77-B, will 
receive about $33,500 net from the transaction, according 
to Isidore Kresel, its attorney. 

Otto F. Field, Atlanta, Ga., dealer in textile machinery, 
made the offer. He has a partner in the purchase who is 
taking the mill and property, Mr. Field getting the ma- 
chinery. The mill buildings will be used for storage of 
cotton after they have been dismantled, it was said. 

Two appraisals were placed before the court, one for 
$48,000 and one for slightly more than $50,000, but both 
of these broke down to prices as low, or lower, than the 
cash offer. Creditors for various bond and stockholders 
present in court all approved the offer. A representative 
of Milbank & Tweed, counsel to the trustee, said he 
could not commit himself but that he saw no reason why 
the trustee would oppose the offer. 

The only expressed opposition came by letter from 
J. M. McLendon, a common stockholder, who said that 
he knew nothing about property values, but that it seem- 
ed to him it would cost $250,000 to $300,000 to replace 
the mill and machinery. It was explained that the mill 
has been out of operation for seven years and that most 
of the mill buildings are in serious need of repair. 

The court, in view of only two smaller offers, and the 
appraisals from two sources decided, with the approval 
of the major interests, that said he would sign the order 
of sale. 
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Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


Millbury, Massachusetts 


IF iTS PAPER | 
Send Lis Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO.N.C. GREENVILLE, S.C. 


A CURE 
FOR 
SOFT FLOORS 


Established 1915 


CLEANSER 


For better textile mill scrubbing! 
faster : greater safety 
clean easier. 


Less water : no rinse : 
harder floors : last longer 
Full information is yours for the asking. 


THE DENISON MANUFACTURING CoO. 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
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Visiting The Mills 


By Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs (Aunt Becky) 


Kosciusko, Miss.—Aponaug Mfg. Co. 


This is a hustling town with saw mills, oil mills, feed 
plants, and other industries which furnish payrolls to the 
amount of $100,000 per month, we were told. One hun- 
dred and fifty houses have been built here in the past 
two years. 


OFFICE FORCE 
Left to Right—W. C. Williams, E. A. Brunt, Ruth Williams and 
W. R. Barfield, Manager. 

Aponaug Manufacturing Company has over 400 oper- 
atives and a wondertully nice mill, making chambrays, 
ginghams, 80 squares, fancy mattress ticking, Aponaug 
suitings, checks, etc. In fact, there are over 1,000 pat- 
terns, as pretty as heart can wish. There are 1,128 looms 

260 C. & K. and 868 Drapers. 


Superintendent Broadus Williams has a host of friends 


SUPERINTENDENTS AND OVERSEERS 


Back Row—J. B. Williams, Superintendent; W. H. Beach, Over- 
seer Weaving; H. L. Jones, Electrician; A. K. Wallace, Overseer 
Finishing; W. L. Colston, Second Hand in Weaving. 


Front Row—O. C. Granger, Check-up Man; S. S. Adler, shipping; 
H. L. Brooks, Overseer Spinning; Otis Davis, Master Mechanic. 
(J. B. McGinnis, Overseer Carding, unable to be present) 


throughout the textile South. It was a real treat to visit 
him and his fine people. W. L. Baefield is office man- 
ager; others in the office are Miss Ruth Williams, charm- 
ing and efficient daughter of the superintendent, Edward 
Brunt and W. C. Williams. 


J. B. McGinnis, formerly of Sylacauga, is overseer of 
carding; H. L. Brooks, overseer spinning; W. H. Beach, 
overseer weaving; A. K. Wallace, finisher; Sidney Adler, 
cloth room and shipping; Otis Davis, master mechanic: 
H. L. Jones, electrician; C. B. Taylor, packing; T. W. 
Gilbert, slasher foreman; ]. L. Davis, section man in card 
room, has been here 30 years, a mighty fine record; J. E. 


Back Row—Ellie Odom, Loom Fixer; Pearl Odom, Second Hand in 
Winding; W. L. Colston, Second Hand in Weaving. 

Front Row—C. B. Taylor, Second Hand in Shipping; J. H. Counts, 
loom Fixer; H. J. Minchew, Loom Fixer and Second Hand in Weav- 
ing. 

(We regret that Robert Steen, Loom Fixer; John Davis, Fixer in 
Card Room, and J. E. Beecham, Card Grinder, were not present 
when this picture was taken. Better luck next time, boys.) 

Beacham, card grinder, has a service record of eight years. 
All the above, and Ellie Odom and J. H. Counts, both 
dependable loom fixers, subscribed to the leading weekly 
textile journal—The TexTILe BULLETIN. 


Miss Ruth Williams Furnished Pictures 


This was another place where we took pictures on the 
bad films. But in response to our urgent plea, Miss Ruth 
Williams came to the rescue with the accompanying pic- 
tures, and we thank her sincerely. Ruth is a young lady 
who is very competent and alert; more, she is altogether 
charming, having a friendly heart-warming smile and a 
genial hand clasp. Here’s hoping to visit these splendid 
people again next year. 
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Starkville, Miss —J. W. Sanders Mill, Inc., Mill 
No. | 


One of the most delightful stops we made on this 
Western tour was at Starksville, where genial C. L. Poole, 
former of Slater, S. C., is superintendent of the only 
cotton mill in the place. 

We camped in a pretty grove near the mill and lots of 
the mill people were welcome visitors to our trailer-home, 
which they admired very much. Several of them invited 
us to go to their homes, and in every possible way we 
were made to feel welcome and at home. 

This is one of the nicest of all the Sanders mills. There 
have been a number of recent improvements besides an 
addition for more spinning and a cloth room. An un- 
sightly fence, and cows, have been abolished from the 


Kneeling, Left to Right—R. A. Beene, Overseer Slashing (‘also 
the author of some peppy little poems); A. C. Peeks, Overseer Day 
Weaving; E. L. Tomlin, Master Mechanic; M. M. Somerlin, Overseer 
Night Weaving. 


Standing—C. L. Poole, Superintendent; H. M. Adler, bookkeeper; 
G. C. Moseley, Overseer Cloth Room; W. H. Bell, Overseer Day 
Carding; C. B. Quinn, Overseer Night Carding; W. 8B. Parrish, 
Overseer Day Spinning. 


mill grove, and pretty trees and grass left to grow and 
beautify the scene. Mr. Poole has an eye for artistic sur- 
roundings, and is making a really attractive front for the 
office and mill. All honor to him. 

H. M. Adler, office man, had a harrowing experience 
just before our visit, when he stayed in the office one 
night to catch up on some book work. He was held up, 
made to surrender office keys, the safe was robbed, his 
car stolen and he was left tied in the office. 
were caught and his car recovered. 


The robbers 


A Fine Line of Prints and Chambrays 


This mill employs 165 operatives, and the product is a 
splendid quality of prints and chambrays—mostly prints 
at present. Everyone is interested in his or her job, and 
they ALL “belong to The Textrte BULLETIN instead of 
to the C. I. O.,” and will tell you so mighty quick. We 
have never seen a finer or more loyal bunch of people. 
They like their jobs and overseers and love each other. 
Mr. Poole is a real friend to them and they appreciate 
him, 

We are indebted to him for pictures accompanying this 
write-up. 
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The Key Men and Other Live Wires 


W. H. Bell, day carder, and C. B. Quinn at night; W. 
B. Parrish, overseer day, and J. C. Davis, night spinner; 
R. A. Beene, slasher foreman; A. C. Peeks, overseer day, 
and M. M. Somerlin, night weaver; G. (. Moseley, over- 
seer of the cloth room; E. L. Tomlin, master mechanic: 
T. O. Bolin, night machinist. 

R. A. Beene, slasher foreman, is a promising young 
man with a number of talents, one of which is a yen for 
writing. He just picks up any kind of paper when the 


SUPERINTENDENT AND KEY MEN WITH “AUNT BECKY” 


T. O. Bolin, third in front row, is Night Machinist, and is not in the 
other picture. 


“spirit moves him” and scribbles his thoughts. We got 
hold of some of his verses and quote the following: 


The Slasher Man’‘s Song 


“I’m a hard woring man—two slashers I run; 
Assisted by Blasingame; we have lots of fun, 
I go in at six and work till late: 

If I ‘feel bad’ it’s something [ ate. 


I work for a car, some meat and bread. 

If it wasn’t for Roebuck I might ‘get ahead. 
Bearings and rollers and valve seats galore, 
The things I wear out makes Tomlin sore. 


I try real hard to do my work right, 

But some of my warps worry Alton all night: 

[ work with a song, wear a smile on my face, 
While I long to be fishing in some shady place.” 


Starkville the Home of State College 


Mississippi State College, with 2,000 students, is a 
great asset to the town and community, and is the pride 
of that section. There is seldom a week that some event 
of interest to the general public is not pulled off and the 
public never fails to attend in large numbers. 


Neisler Mills Co. Opens Hosiery Dept. 


Neisler Mills Company, 66 Worth Street, New York, 
has recently opened a hosiery department. The new de- 
partment is in charge of L. Roger Fagan, who was for- 
merly with Cannon Mills, New York, who is assisted by 
Harold Lent, formerly of Quaker Hosiery Company. Both 
Mr. Fagan and Mr. Lent are widely known in the whole- 
sale hosiery market. 

Neisler Mills Company have secured representation of 
several hosiery establishments and are now presenting a 
complete line of men’s and women’s hosiery, as well as 
anklets for misses, women and children to the wholesale 


trade. 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEX TILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 
ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. Sou. Agt., L. 8. 
Ligon, Greenville, 8. C. 


ACME STEEL CO., THE, 2840 Archer Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Sou. Sales Offices: Georgia—Atlanta, Acme Steel Co. of Ga.., 
Inc., 603 Stewart Ave.; F. H. Webb, Mer., 1281 Oxford Rd., N.E.; 
W. H. Duane, 1196 Virginia Ave., N.E North Carolina—Char- 
lotte, F. G. German, 1617 Beverly Drive. South Carolina— 
ireenville, G. R. Basley, 107 Manly St. Tennessee—Signa! 
Mountain, W. G. Polley, 802 James Bivd. Florida—Orlando, R 
N. Sillars, 605 E. Gore Ave. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Branches, 914 John- 
ton Bldg., Charlotte. N. C.: 905 Woodside Blidg., Greenville, 8. 
C.: 20 Adams Ave., Memphis. Tenn. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Healey Bldg... 
more, Lexington Blidge., A. T. Jacobson, 
Ala.. Webb Crawford Bidge.. John J. Greagan, 
N. C., Johnston Bldg., Willlam Parker. Mer.; 
Tenn.. Tennessee Electric Power Bidg.. D. S. Kerr. Mer.: Cin- 
cinnati. O.. First National Bank Bide., W. G. May. Mer.: Dalias, 
Tex.. Santa Fe Ride... BE. W. Burbank. Met.: Houston, Tex.. Shel! 
Blde.. K. P. Ribble, ! New Orleans, La., Canal Bank 
W., Richmond Va.. Electric Bldge.. C. L 
Crosby. Mer.: St. Louis, Mo., Railway Exchange Bildc.. 
Orth. Mer.: San Antonio. Tex.. Frost National Bank Bldg.. 
R. Hury. Mer.: Tampa, Fla., 415 Hampton St... H. C. Flanagan, 
Mer.: Tulsa, Okla., 18 North Guthrie St.. D. M. McCargar, Mgr.: 
Washineton, D. C., Southern Blde., H. C. Hood, Maer. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., Detroit. Mich. Sou. Offices: 
Court Square Bidg., Baltimore, Md.; 1211 Commercial Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte. N. C.; Rooms 716- 18. 101 Marietta St. Bidg¢.. 
Atlanta. Ga.: 846 Baronne St.. New Orleans, La.; 1006-6 Amer- 
ican Bide.. Cincinnatt, Ohlo;: 619 Mercantile Bide.. Dallas. Tex.: 
201 Petroleum Bldg., 1814 Texas Ave... Houston, Tex.;: 810 Mutual 
Blidge... Kansas City. Mo.: 620 S. 6th St.. Architecte & Bldra 
Exhibit Bldg.. Louisville, Ky.: 1488 Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh. 
Pa.: 7 North 6th St., Richmond, Va. 


AMERICAN CASABLANCAS CORP., Johnston 
lotte. N. C. Warehouse, 1000 W. Morehead St. F. Casablancas 
and J. Casablancas, Executives: J. Rabasa, Technical Expert. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID 4&4 CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefe!l- 
ler Plaza. New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse. 822 W 
Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., New York City 


Milwaukee. Wis. Sou. Sales 
Berrien Moore. Mer.: Balti- 
Mer.: Birmingham, 
Mer.: Charlotte. 
Chattanooga, 


Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, N. C 

AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Southern 
plant, Charlotte, N. C. 

AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. Sou. Rep., 
Ernest F. Culbreath. P. O. Box 11, Charlotte, N. C. 

ARMSTRONG CORK PRODUCTS CO. (Textile Division). 


Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 88 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C. 


T. L. Hin. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN 4 CO., Inc., Providence, R. I. 
W. Johnson. Sou. Mer.. Box 1268. Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Reps.. 
Robert FE. Ruck. Box 904. Greenville, S .C.: Harold T. Buck, 1615 
12th St.. Columbus. Ga : W. Chester Cobb, Hotel Russell Erskine. 
Huntsville, Ala. 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., 


Frank 


Charlotte, N .Cc. Sou. Offices, 44- A 
Norwood Place. Greenville. S. C.: 215 Central Ave... S.W., At 
lanta, Ga.: Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta. Ga. G. P 
Carmichael, Atlanta Office: Alabama. Georgia and Missiasipn! 
Rep.. Barney R Cole. Atlanta Office: North Carolina and South 
Carolina Rep.. Dave Jones, Greenville, 8. C. 


BAHNSON CO., THE. Winston-Salem, N .C. North and South 
Carolina Rep... S C Stimson, Winston-Salem, N. C. Sou. Rep 
L. Brown, 886 Drewerv St... N.E., Atlanta. Ga. Northern Rep 
Fr S. Frambach. 703 Embree Crescent, Westfield. N. J. Western 
Rep., D. D. Smith, 906 W. Lovell St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
F. Culbreth, P. O. Box 11. Charlotte. N. C.; Herbert 
Claridge Manor Apt., Birmingham, Ala. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford. Ill. Sou. Office, 31 W 
McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mgr. 


CHARLES BOND CO... 617 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou 
Reps., Hardld C. Smith, Greenville, S. C.; Harold C. Smith, Jr.. 
Greenville, S John C. Turner, P .O. Box 1344, Atianta, Ga 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City 
Sou. Mer., H. L. Siever. P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps., W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, 8S. C.; R. C 
Young. 1216 Kenilworth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, 
303 Hill St., LaGrange, Ga. 


BROWN CO., DAVID, 
Gossett, Woodside Bidg.. 


ernest 
Booth. 


Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralph 
S. C.; William J. Moore, 


Lawrence, 
Greenville, 


Woodside Bidg.. Greenville, 8. C.; Belton Cc. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Sin- 


Char- . 


gleton, Dallas, Tex.; S. Frank Jones, 209 Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


CAMPBELL 4 CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St., New York City. 
Suu. Reps., M. L. Kirby. P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.: Mike 
A. Stough. P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.: A. Max Browning, 
Hillsboro, N. C. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, 


8. C. 
inc., Charlotte, 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 
Sou. Offices’ and ‘Warehouses. Charlotte, N. Cc. 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Luther Knowles, 
Box 127, Telephone 2- 2486, Charlotte, N. C. 
Gilbert, Tedephone 1132, Concord, ee 
W. T. Smith, 2 Morgan Bilde.., Greenville, S. C.; Lee Gilbert, Box 
481, Tel. 2913, Spartanburg. S. C.: A. C. Boyd, 1071 Bellevue 
Drive, N.E., Tel. Hemlock 7055, Atlanta, Ga.: Dana H. Alexan- 
der (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Birmingham Ala. Stocks 
carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte; Consoll- 
dated Brokerage Co., Greenville, S. C.; Atlanta Service Ware- 
house, Atlanta 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO.., 
York City. Corn Products Sales Co.. 
White, Mer.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bldg... Spar- 
tanburg, 8S. C., J. OCenty Alexander. Asst. Sou. Mer.: Corn 
Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.). Hurt Blde.. 
Atlanta. Ga., C. G. Stover, Mgr.: Corn Products Sales Co., 824-25 
N. ©. Bank Bldg., Greensboro. N. C., W. R. Joyner, Mer.: Corn 
Products Sales Co., Comer Bide... Birmingham, Ala.. L. H. Kel- 
ley. Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CRESP!, BAKER 4 CO., 411% S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk 8t.. Bosecon, Mass. Box. 
Office, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8 C. Sou. Agents: B. L. 
Stewart Roller me. Laurinburg. N. C.; Dixie Roller Shop. 
Rockingham, N. C.; J. Whittemore & Sons, Burlington, N. C.; 
The Georgia Roller p, Bat. Co., Griffin, Ga.; Textile Roll Cov- 


Sou. Agt., 
Sou. Reps., Grady 
Clinton Sales .Co., Inc.., 


17 Baccery Place, new 
Greenville, S. C.. John R. 


ering Works, LaGrange, Ga.: East Point Roller Cov. Co., Bast 
Point, Ga.; Dixie Roll & Cot Co., Macon, Ga.: Morrow Roller 
Shop, Albemarle, N. C.; Peerless Roll Covering Co., Chattanoo- 


ca. Tenn.: Textile Roll ‘& Cot Co., Dallas, Tex.: Greenville Tex- 
re Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C.; Anniston Roll Covering Co., 
nniston, 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Tau.«jcon. M 
John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville. 
Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta. Ga. 


DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Chariotte, N. u. 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE, 145 Lyman St., Asheville. 
Sou. Rep., L. B. Denison, Genl. gr. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C., Greenville. 8. C.. 
N.C. Sou. Reps., BE. B. Spencer, Box 1267, Chariotte, 


ass. sou. Rep., 
8S. C.; Chas. 


N. C. 


DRAKE CORP., Norfolk, Va. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale. Mass. Sou. Rep., BE. N. 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth 
St.. 8.W., Atlanta. Ga., W. M. Mitchell; Spartanburg, 8. C.. 
Clare H. Draper, Jr. 


DUNKEL CO., PAUL A., 82 Wall St., New York City. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS &@ CO., Inc., E. |I., Organic Chemi- 
cals Dept., Dyestuffs and Fine Chemicals Div., Wilmington, Del. 
John L. Dabbs, Sou. Sales Mger.; D. C. Newman, Asst. Sou. Sales 
Mer.; J. D. Sandridge, Asst. Sou. Sales Mer.: E. P. Davidson, 
Asst. Mgr. Technical. Sou. Warehouses, 414 S. Church St.. 
Charlotte, N. C. Reps., C. H. Asbury, H. B. Constable, J. P. 
Franklin, J. F. Gardner, L. E. Green, M. D. Haney, W. R. Ivey, 
S. A. Pettus, A. W. Picken, N. R. Vieira, Charlotte Office; J. T. 
McGregor, Jr., James A. Kidd, 1035 Jefferson Standard Blide¢.. 
Gree oo N. C.; John L. Dabbs, Jr., G. H. Boyd, 804 Provident 
Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn.; R. D. Sloan, T. R. Johnson, Green- 
ville, S. C.: W. F. Crayton, Adam Fisher, Jr.. W. A. Howard. 
Columbus, Ga : J. A. Pranklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom Taylor, New- 


nan, Ga. 
DU PONT DE & Co., E. Grasselli Chemicals 
Div., Wilmington, Del. . C. Mills, Dist. Sales Mer., 414 


Church 8t.. C harlotte, N. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & co., E. 1l., Rayon Div., F. H. 
Coker, Dist. Sales Mer., 414 S. Church 8St., Charlotte, N. C. Ace- 
tate Div.. J. J. Cook, Dist. Sales Mer., 414 S. Church St., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4 CO., Inc., E. I., The R. H. 
Chemicals Dept.. Wilmington, Del. R. M. Levy, Dist. 


Mgr., 302 W. First St Charlotte, N. C. 
EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, Cc. 
— LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. u. Reps.. 
George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 681, Charlotte, N or “Herbert 


Ride Charintte N 
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Rooth, Claridge Manor Apt.. Birmingham, Ala. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Bullders’ Bidg., Charlotte, 
N. c.: 8S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. 
Ensign, 818 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


FRANKLIN MACHINE CoO., 44 Cross St., Providence, R. I. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. Il. Sou. Plants, 
Greenville, 8. C.. and Chattanooga, Tenn. 

GENERAL COAL CO., 1215 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., 
Cc. L. Rowe, Sou. Sales Mgr. Reps., J. W. Lassiter, F. W. Rea- 
gan, E. H. Chapman, Charlotte, N. C.; J. C. Borden, Grace 
American Bidg., Richmond, Va.; D. H. R. Wigg, Wainwright 
Bidg., Norfolk, Va.; W. A. Counts, Law & Commerce Bidg., 
Bluefield, W. Va.: H. C. Moshell, Peoples Bank Bidg., Charles- 


Sou. Reps., R. W. 


ton, B. C.; PF. W. Black. Greenville, 8. C.: H. G. Thompson. 
Rriatol Tenn 
GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St... New York 


City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 S. Bivd.. Charlotte. a 
B. A. Stigen. Mar 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady. N YY Sou. Sales 
Offices and Warehouses. Atlanta. Ga. FE. H. Ginn. Diet. Mer.: 
Charleston. W. Va.. W. L. Alston. Mer.: Chariotte. N. C.. FE. P 
Coles, Mer.: Dallas. Tex... L. T. Blaisdell. Dist. Mer.: Houston. 


Tex... M. Wise. W. O'Hara. Mers.: 
D. Hathwav. BR. F. Dunian. Mera. Sou. Sales Offices. Rirmine- 
ham. Ala... R. TT. Brooke. Mer.: Chattanooga. Tenn... W Me- 
Kinney. Mer: Ft. Worth. Tex.. A. H. Keen. Mer.: Knoxville. 
Tenn... A. Cox. Mer.: Louteville. Ky... F. B. Myrick. Mer.: 
Memphis. Tenn... G. O McFarlane. Mer.: Nashville. Tenn. J. H. 
Rarkedale. Mer: New Orleans. La... B. Willard. Mer.: Richmond. 
Va.. J. W. Hieklin. Mer.: San Antonio. Tex.. I. A. Uhr. Mer.: 
Sou. Service Shons, Atlanta. Ga.: W. J. Selbert. Mer.: Datlias. 
Tex.. W. F. Kaston. Mer.: Houston, Tex... F. C. Bunker. Mer 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken. N. J 
Sou. Rens... Frank Keener. 187 Srringe St... N.W.. Atlanta 
Ga.: C. N. Knapp. Commercial Bank Charlotte, N. C. 


GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER Cc, Inc., Akron. O Sou 
Rens... W. C. Killick, 209-11 Fast 7th St. Charlotte, N. C.: W 
Revnoldsa Rarker. 141 N. Myrtle Ave... Fla.: T. F 
Strineer. 600-8 N. Carrollton Ave.. New Orleans. La.: W. R 
Rurtle. and Guthrie. Toutevilie. Ky.: R. G. Abbott. Allen and 
Rroad Ste... Richmond, Va.: R. BR. Warren. 214 Snrrine St. N.W.., 
Atianta. Ga.: J. Stnelair. 700 S. 2ist St.. Birmingham, Ala 

GREENVILLE BELTING CO... Greenville. & 

GPEFENSRORO LOOM REED CO... 878 Greenehoron N 
Phone Greensboro 8071 collect. Geo. A. McFettera. Pres. and 
Mer.: Geo. H. Ratchelor. salen manager 

GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA... Buccesenr to GULF RE. 
FINING CO.. Pittehureh. Pa TYiviaton Salew Offices: Atlanta. 
Ga —A. W Rinlev. Greenville & C.: T. C. Seaffe Snartanhure. 


Oklahoma City. Okla... F. 


C.: J. Hooten. Gastonia. N. C.: R. G. Burkhalter. Char- 
lotte. N. C.: G. P. Kine. Jr... Aueneta. Ga.: Boston. Mase: New 
York. N. Y¥.: PhiladelInhia New Orleans. Ta: Houston. 


Tex.: Loutevilie, Ky.: Toledo, O. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP... 1440 Proadway. New York City 
fou. Mer.. Charles C. Clark. Rox 274. Spartanbure. Sales 
Reps., Tally W. Piper, Box 584, Fairfax. Ala.: W. R. Sargent, 
Greenville. C. 


H 4 AMERICAN MACHINE CO.. Pawtucket. R T. Sou 
Offices, 8158 The Citizens and Southern National Rank Ride 
Atianta. Ga.. 7. Martin. Aet.: Johneton Ride... Charlotte. 
C.; Eimer J. McVey, Mer.: Fritz Swelfel, Fred Dickinson, Jim 
Miller, sales and service representatives. 

HERCULES POWDER COMPANY, Wilmington, Del. Dietrih- 
utors—Burkart-Bchier Chemical Co.. Chattanooga, Tenn.: Her- 
cules Powder Co.. Paper Makers Chemical Div... Aflanta Ga 
Warehouses—Amertcan Storage and Warehouse (Co... 
Cedar &t.. Charlotte. N. C.: Textile Warehouse Co 511-818 
Rhett Bt... Greenville. Sonth Atlantic Bonded Warehonae 
Corp.. Washington and Macon &Sta.. Greensboro. 

HERMAS MACHINE CO.. Hawthorne. N. J. Son Rep. Carn- 
lina Spectaltv Co... Rox 520. Charlotte. N. 

HOLBROOK RAWHIDE CO., Providence. R.T Son THetrih- 
tors, Odell Sunnlv Co.. Greensboro. N. C.: Texttle MIT) 


niv Co.. and Charlotte Sunnlvy Co.. Charioctte N C.: Gaetonia 
Mill Sunnlv Co.. Gastonia. N. C.: Sullivan Ha4w. Co. Anderean 
C.: Monteomerv & Crawford. Spartanhbure S Carolina 


Supply Co... Greenville. & C.: Fulton Supniv Co... Atlanta Ga: 
Southern Reltine Co... Atlanta. Ga.: Greenville Textile Sun 
niv Co., Greenville. S. C.. and Atlanta. Ga: Youne & Vann Sun- 
piv Co.. Rirmingham. Ala.: Waters-Garland Co. Tonieville Kw 

HOUGHTON € CO.. E. F.. 249 W. Somereet St.. Philadelnhina 

Son Salew Mer. W. WH. Prinklew 1410 Firet National Rank 
Rldg.. Charlotte N Son Rens. Walter Andrewe 1808 (Court 


Square Ride.. Raltimore Md4.: Fleert. 1208 Court Sovare 
Ride... Raltimore. Md: C R Kinnev. 1410 Wiret National Rank 
Ride... Tharintte. N CM: TD) O. 1419 Firet National Rant 


T Rellie Peachtree Ant 45 
Atinnta Ga Inmen A Rrittain. 1526 Sutherland Place Home- 
wood. Rirmineham. Ala - J W Rvyrnes. 882 St. Charlies St New 
Orleans R Dodd. 882 St. Charles St.. New Orleans. La 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO.. 258 Summer &t.. Boston. Maes. Son 
Wen. Jas. E. Tavior, P O. Box 2084, Phone 3-3692. Charlotte. 

HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Plant. 244 Foravth St... S.W.. Atlanta. Ga.. Guy TL. Melchor, Mer. 
Son Ren Gnv Melchor. Atianta Office: S.W. Rep., Rus- 
sell A Stneleton. Mall Route 5. Dallas. Tex. 

KENNEDY W. A., 814 S. Tryon S8St., 
W. A. Kennedy, Pres. 

JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H. Danielson. Conn. 
Irvine Bullard, Pres.. Charlotte N. Cc. Mer. Sou. 
B Henderson. Greer. S ¢C.: Sou 

. Greensoro. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Sou. Rep., W. 
Service Dept., 
Distributors, Odell Mill Sup- 
ply Co N. C.: Textile Mill Supply Co... and Char - 
otte Supply Co. Charlotte. N. C.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., 
Gastonia, C.: Shelby Supply Co., Shelby. N. C.: Sullivan Hdw. 
“o.. Anderson. 8. Montgomery & Crawford. Spartanbure. 8. 


C.: Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, 8. C.: Carolina Supply Co., 
Greenville, 8. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta. Ga.: uthern 
Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Greenville Textile Mill Supply Co 
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Greenville, 8 C., and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Supply Co., 
birminghecn, Ala.; Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 


JACKSON LUMBER CO., Lockhart, Ala. 


JOHNSON CHAS. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. 
Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Wood- 
side BPidg., Greenville. S. C.: Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Aegt. 
Warehouses, Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C., Burlington, N. 
Sou. Reps., Claude B. ller, P. O. Box 13838, ‘Greenville, 8 Ae 
Luke J. Castile. 515 N. Church St., Charlotte, N. C.: F. M. Wal- 
lace, 1115 S. 26th St., Birmingham, Ala 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 FE. Tioga St., Philade'!- 
phia, Pa. Sou. Rep., A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave., New York Clty 
Sou. Rep., Taylor R. Durham, First Nat'l. Bank Bldg., Charlotte, 
N. C. 


Rep., Carolina 


THE MERROW MACHINE CO... & Laurel St 
R 


Conn. E. W. Hollister. P. O. Box 721, Spartanbure, S. C.: 
Moreland, P. O. Box 895. Atlanta. Ga. 

MURRAY LABORATORY, Greenville, S. C 

NATIONAL ANILINE &4 CHEMICAL CO., 40 Rector St... New 
York Ctty. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 201 W. First St.. Char- 


lotte,. N. C.: Julian T. Chase, Res. Mer... Kenneth Mackenzie. 
Asst. to Res. Mer. Sou. Reps.. Dver S. Moss, A. R. Akerstrom 
W. L. Barker, C. FE. Blakely. Frank L. Feazle. Charlotte Office: 
James I. White. Amer. Savings Bk. Ride... Atlanta. Ga.: H. A 
Rodgers, 1004 James Bide... Chattanooga. Tenn.: J. H. Shuford 
Harry L. Shinn, 932 Jefferson Standard Life Bide... Greensboro. 
N. C.: EB. Pemberton, 324 Dick St... Fayetteville, N. C 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO.. Inc., Harrison. N. J. Sou 


Offices and Plant. Cedartown. Ga Sou. Reps... D. Rion. Cedar- 
town, Ga.: C. FE. Elphick. 12 Lanneau Drive. Greenville. 8S. € 
R. BR. Mactntvre. care TD. G. MactIntvre. Franklinton. N. C.: Paul 
Starke, 2026 Eaton Place, Baltimore, Md Warehouse, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO... 257 W. Exchange 


Providence. R. I Sou. Office and Warehouse. 181 W. First St.., 
Chariotte, N. C. Son Aet.. C. D. Tavior. Gaffnev, S. C Sou 
Reps... lL. Taylor. Rox 272, Atianta. Ga.: Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 
S. C.: H. B. Askew., Box 272. Atlanta. Ga 


N.Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave... New York 
City. Sou. Office. 1000 W. Morehead St., Phone 3-7191. Char- 
lotte, N. C.. Spartanbure, S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C. 


NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford. Mass. Sou 
Plant, 2183 W. Lone St., Gastonia. Cc. 

NORMA-.HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., Stamford, Conn 
Sou. Rep., FE. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza, Charlotte, N. C. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO... Jersey City, N. J. Sou 
Edwin W. Klumph, 1716 Garden Terrace, Charlotte, N. C. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO.. Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Char 
lotte. N.C. Atlanta Office Bona Allen Bide. 


PERKINS & SON, Inc., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO., Chattanooga. 
Tenn. Southeastern Div. Office, 819 Johnston Bide, Charlotte. 


Rep.. 


RHODE ISLAND TOOL CO., Providence, R. I. Sou Rep., 
Henry Anner, Box 1515, Greenville, S. C. 


ROY & SONS, B. S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, 21 Byrd 
Bivd., Greenville, S. C. John R. Roy, Representative. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St.. Boston. Mass. Sou 
Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. C.. Walter W. Gayle. 
Sou. Agent: Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga... John L. Graves. 
Mer.: Greenville, S. C 


SAVOGRAN CO., THE, Boston, Mass. Sou. Dist. Mer... John 
T. Wilkes, P. O. Box 10, Laurens, 8S. C.: B. M. Gregory, 624 Sth 
Court, S. Birmingham, Ala., Alabama and Western Tennessee. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep... Har- 
old P. Goller. Greenville. S C.: Alexander W. Anderson, 10 Mil- 


ton Ave., Edgewood, R. I 
SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, Cleveland. 0. Sou. Ware- 
houses: Richmond, 1315 BE. Main St.: Savannah, 655 EB. Liberty 


St.: Charlotte, 222 W. First St.: Spartanbure, 
Columbia, 1713 Main St.: Atlanta. 70 Broad 8St.. 
1038 Broadway: Nashville. 711 Church 


168 Main St.: 
N.W.: Columbus. 
Chattanooga, 826-28 


Broad St.: Birmingham, 2016 Third Ave., N.: Montgomery. 33 
Commerce St.; Knoxville. 314 S. Gay St. Sou. Reps., EB. H. 
Steger, 222 W. Ist St., Charlotte, N. C.: R. B. Olney, 158 EB 
Ww. O. Masten, 2308 S. Main St... Winston-Salem. N 
Moore, 509 Westover Ave., Roanoke. Va.: G. N. Jones, 207 Glas- 
cock St., Raleigh. N. C.: W. H. Mastbrook. 105 W. Iver 8St.. 
Gre ensboro. N. C.: John Limbach, 70 Broad St.. N.W.. Atlanta 
Ga.: D. S. Shimp., 3 Cummins Station, Nashville. Tenn.: 0 


A 
King, Apt. 1, 2400 Barton Avc., Richmond, Va.; James C. Wilk- 


inson, 230 Bay View Bivd., Portsmouth, Va. 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO., 2600-2620 N. Western 
Ave., Chicago, Il. Sou. Warehouses and Offices. Greensboro, N. 
C.. 908 Lakeview St., "Phone 6935, O. B. Shelton, Rep.: Atlanta. 
Ga., 113 Courtland St., S.E., A. 8. Stephens, Rep.: New Orleans, 
700 Tchouptitoulas St., P. FE. Odenhahl, Rep. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn. 


SOCONY VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office. 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bidg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.: 


Textile Warehouse “o., 511 Rhett St.. 
Atiantic Bonded Warehouse Co.., 


7reenville, C.: South 
Greensboro, N. C.: New South 


o-3 Lines, Columbia, 8. C.; Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N. 
ith 8 Richmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush St., 
Norfolk. Va. 
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SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St., New York City. Sou. 
Distributors: Chas. H. Stone, Charlotte, N. C.; Miller-Lenfestey 
Supply Co., Tampa, Miami, and Jacksonville, Fla. Sou. Rep., 
H. ©. Pierce, 212 S. Tryon St., Chariotte, N. C. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Chariotte, N. C. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Tl. Sou. Offices, 1710 
Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Sou. 
Mer., 812 Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, 8. C., Geo. A. Dean. 
Reps., W. T. O’Steen Greenville, 8. C.; John A. Harris, Greens- 
boro, N. C.; John T. Higginbothem; H. A. Mitchell, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Office Plant, 621 EB. McBee Ave., Greenville, 
Ss. c.. H. EB. Littlejohn and J. J. Kaufman, Jr., Vice-Pres. in 
charge of reed plant; pene Sg Ga., H. Ratford Gaffney, 268 Mc- 
Donough Blvd., Greensboro, N. C., C. W. Cain. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St., Fal! 
River. Mass. Sou. Rep... Geo. W. Walker, P. O. Box 78, Green- 
ville, S. C.: D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, 8S. C. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. Cc. E. A. Terrell, 
Pres. and Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. District Offices, Box 901. 
Norfolk. Va.. and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk plants and ware- 
houses tn all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers. H. L. Mar- 
law Grose. W arner Greenshorn N WW 
Goebel. Roanoke, Va.: A. H. Bamman, Norfolk, Va.; P. H. 
Baker, Spartanburg, 8S. C.; D. L. Keys, Richmond, Va. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., Providence, R. IL 
Sou. Office. Johnston Bide., Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, 8. C. E. J. 
Paddy, Sec. and Treas. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. 
Charlotte. N. C., Atlanta, Ga. 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Manchester, N. H. Sou. 
Plants. Greenville. S. C.: Johnson Clty, Tenn., and Monticello, 
Ga. Sou. Reps... EB. Rowell Holt, 1008 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 
N. C.: M. Ousley. P. O. Box 816, Greenville, 8S. C.; Chas. Sidney 


Sou. Offices, 


Jordan. Monticello, Ga., and L. K. Jordan, Sales Mer., Monti- 
cello, Ga. 
U. S&S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. 


Fac. Reps., J. 8. Palmer. 1400-A Woodside Bide., Greenville, 6. 


Palmer. P. O. Box 241, Birmingham, Ala. : William M 


Moore. 601 Pearl Lynchburg. Va.: William H. Patrick. 
S. Oakland St... Gastonia, N. C. Sou. Distributors Barreled 
Sunlight, D. A. Hines, 316 Twelfth St., Lynchburg, Va.; The 


Henry Walke Co., P. . Box 1008, Norfolk, Va.; 
Paint Co., Inc., Fourth and Broad Sts., Richmond, Va.; Mor- 
gan's, Inc., 111 W. Broad St., Savannah, Ga.; Nelson Hdw. Co. 
17 Campbell Ave., EB. Roanoke, Va.; Atlantic Paint Co., 207 
Meeting St.. Charleston, 8S. C.; Pritchard Paint & Glass Co. of 
Asheville. 77 Patton Ave., Asheville, N. C.: Pritchard Paint & 
Glass Co., 12 W. 6th St., Charlotte, N. C.: Gate City Paint Co., 
110 N. Greene St., Greensboro, N. C.: Montgomery & Crawford, 
Inc., Spartanbure, 8S. C.: The Townsend Lumber Co., Anderson, 


Bullington 


S C.: Chapman Drug Co., 516 State St., Knoxville, Tenn.; The 
Fason-Morgan Co., 322 Second Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn.: Bins- 
wanger Co. of Tenn., 645-655 Union Ave., Memphis, Tenn.; 


Campbell Coal Co., 236-240 Marietta St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Favrot Roofing & Supply Co., P. O. Box 116, Station G. New 
Orleans. La.: Standard Blidge. Mt. Co., Inc., 230 Sist St., Birm- 
ingham. Ala.: Shaw Paint & Wallpaper Co., Durham. N. 
Vick Paint Co., 219 W. Fifth St.. Winston- Salem, N. C.: Baldwin 
Supply Co., Bluefield, W. Va.; Baldwin Supply Co., Beckley, Ww 
Va.: Southern Pine Lumber Co., 104 E. Main St.. Clarksburg, 
W. Va.: Rhodes, Inc., 809 Cherry St.. Chattanooga, Tenn.: W. A. 
Wilson & Sons. 1409-25 Main St.. Wheeling. W. Va.; Emmons- 
Hawkins Hardware Co... 1028 8rd Ave., Huntington W. Va 
Baldwin Supply Co.,518 Capitol St., Charleston, W. Va.; Bald - 
win supply Co., Logan, W. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Reps.. William W. Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, S 
C.: Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga. 


VEEDER-ROOT. Inc.. Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office. Room 
1401 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C., Edwin Howard, Sou 
Sales Mer. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CoO., Providence, R. I... with Sou 
Office and Stock Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave., P. O. Box 842, 
Gastonia. N. C. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., 
Mer., 1733 Inverness Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.. Harry L. Dal- 
ton, Mer. 


WAK, Inc., 814 S. Tryon St... Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Kennedy, 
Pres. 

WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reps., 

Ragan, Phone 2235, High Point, N. C.; E. V. Wilson, 


Phone 4685, 107 Elm St., Greenville, 8. Cc. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office. 
Whitin Bldge., Charlotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton. 


Mers.; 1317 Healey Bidg.. Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thom- 
as, Charlotte Office; | D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, Atlanta 
Office. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 
Sou. Rep., H. Ross Brock, LaFayette, Ga. 


WILLIAMS SONS, |. B., Dover, N. H. Sales o. 
Withington, 710 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8. C.: A. Brand, 
208 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, N. C.; P. B. Raiford. 188 Wash- 
ington Lane, Concord, N. C, 
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WINDLE 4& CO., J. H., 231 S. Main St., Providence, R. IL. 


WOLF, JACQUES 4 CO., Passaic, N. J. nee, eRe R. 
Bruning, 306 S. Chapman St., Greensboro, N. Sia 
Jefferson Apts., 501 E. 5th St., Chattanooga, Tn 


WYTHEVILLE WOOLEN MILLS, Inc., Wytheville, Va. Sou. 
Reps., Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Montgomery & 
Crawford Co., Inc., Spartanburg, S. C.; Sullivan Hardware Co., 
Anderson, 8. C.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Russell A. 
Singleton, Jackson, Miss., and Dallas, Tex.; Proximity Mercan- 
tile, Greensboro, N. C. 


World 1936 Coal-Tar Dye Production Rises 


Washington.—World production and consumption of 
coal-tar dyes continued to expand during 1936, with most 
leading producers making gains both in domestic and 
foreign sales, according to C. C. Concannon, chief of the 
Commerce Department Chemical Division. 


While reliable or official data relative to the dye output 
of certain countries are lacking—notably for Germany, 
Russia and France—it appears that Russia and the Unit- 
ed States made the greatest production gains, he stated. 


Basing estimates upon the best data obtainable at this 
time, it appears that world production was in the neigh- 
borhood of 243,000 metric tons last year, the highest an- 
nual figure ever recorded, and compares with 221,500 tons 
in 1935, and 215,500 tons in 1934, it was stated. 


Germany, the United States, Soviet Russia, Great Brit- 
ain, Japan, Italy, France, Switzerland and Poland con- 
tinued the world’s leading producers, in the order named, 
during 1936. 


Production of coal-tar dyes in the United States, re- 
corded at 54,100 metric tons in 1936, exceeded all pre- 
vious records and compares with 46,333 tons during the 
preceding year, 39,626 tons in 1934, and 50,645 tons in 
1929, during which year the previous record was estab- 
lished. Exports of coal-tar dyes from the United States 
aggregated 17,400,000 pounds in 1936 against imports of 
3,769,000 pounds. 
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47 SUPPLY OF WATER RHOADS TAN NATE. | 


OUTSIDE WHICH WILL TIPE ATHER BELTI NG 
NEVER 


FREEZE / “NOTHING LIKE LEATHER” 
NO LEATHER LIKE TANNATE 


VOGEL, Frost-Proof Hydrant, which 
costs so little to install, assures you of this 
convenience. YVOGET, Hydrants have been 
sold by plumbers for more than 25 years: 
they have no mechanism to get out of 
order and when properly installed will never 
freeze no matter how cold the weather. 
Install a VOGEL, Frost-Proof Hydrant and 
assure yourself of a dependable supply of 
water all year ‘round. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 
Wilmington, Del. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Why Not Learn 
The Value of This Modern Source 


GENCO 


An excellent 
stoker fuel 


GENERAL COAL COMPANY 


The use of modern equipment is responsible for increased production and 
increased profits throughout the textile field. The use of General Coal 


brands is responsible for greatly increased economies for many of the 
great leaders in this great industry. 


General Coal Company provides various brands to meet various requvire- 
ments —for a particular field of application. 


Are you using the one brand of coal best suited to the job? Do you ap- 


preciate the advantages and the economies made possible by a modern- 
ized source of fuel supply ? 


Any one of the conveniently located General Coal Company offices will 
gladly furnish you with the full facts concerning a complete range of 
brands and sizes for every fuel requirement. 


Modernizing your plant has paid worth while dividends. 


ls your fuel purchasing modernized upon the same plane ? 


RODA 
Low ash—high B.T.U. The ideal 
Pulverized fuels. stoker fuel! 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Lid 9 N JO ALISUSAINE 


Bele ZBLNLILSN: 


A coal “buy-word” in 
the South for years 
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